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66 Were My Love Blind. — The Border Lovers. 


WERE MY LOVE BLIND. 

Were my love blind, dumb, maimed 
in any wise, 

*Twere sweet to be his help, his voice, 
his eyes, 

Sweet to enfold him round with ten- 
derness, 

If he should, stumbling on the road 
of pain, 

Hurt me by chance, the anguish would 
be gain, 

Dear us his dear caress. 


If in a body whole, and fair to see, 

His struggling soul blind, mute, or 
crippled be, 

Why should my love fail, tenderness 
grow less? 

The bitter words that deal a wound 
so deep, 

Waking a grief I cannot lull to sleep, 

Are born of his marred soul, which 
dwells in bitterness, 

Ursula Twenty. 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 


THE BORDER LOVERS. 


[By Border Law (administered at thee 
time of this ballad by Lord Scrope as 
English and the Earl of Buccleuch as 
Scottish Warden of the Marches) in- 
ter-marriage between the two races 
was a capital offence on Loth sides of 
the Tweed. Hairibee, now a suburb 
of Carlisle, was of old its place of 
execution. ] 


Oh, South and away where the King’s 
writ runs 
The law is harsh, I trow, 
Where they burn i’ the hand for a 
naked brand 
And hang for a lifted cow; 
But from Carlisle Wa’ to the Hermi- 
tage 
Both North and South the Tweed, 
’Tis Warden-law for great and sma’ 
Takes tent of word and deed. 


And I ha’ broken the Border Law, 
And the weird that I must dree 

Is to know no rest, ride East or West, 
Till I ride to Hairibee. 

For I kept troth wi’ my Scottish love 
And Mess John blessed the ring, 

So I may not bide on the Scottish side 
Nor under the English King. 


For the Good Lord Scrope has sworn 
an oath 
Against my May and me 
That she shall burn and I shall learn 
To ride the Horse o’ Tree: 
And they hunted us south from Sol- 
way Moss, 
Buccleuch and his Marshal-men, 
Last Lammas morn wi’ hound and 
horn 
As ye hunt a stag of ten. 


So a broken man am I, in sooth, 
And my hand must keep my head; 
And the only one when all is done 
Who'll weep when I lie dead 
Is the lass who rides at my bridle- 
rein 
And shares my jeopardie, 
Who left her home and kin to roam 
O’er moss and moor wi’ me. 


But the good is gained though the 
price be high! 
Though home and friends be far, 
There is little loss in a bed of moss 
At the “Inn o’ the Naked Star”: 
For my true love’s kisses are more to 
me 
Than goods and gear and all, 
And she lies as warm in the crook o’ 
my arm 
As she did in her father’s hall. 


But her seven bold brothers may 
watch and ward, 
Her father hold the key, 
His cows will go ’ere the watchmen 
know 
To feed my May and me: 
And the traitor loon that holds my 
lands 
May arm frae top to toe, 
But the house and kine that once were 
mine 
Shall see the Red Cock crow. 


And as [ fare on the Border side, 
By oak and ash and thorn, 

If I meet Buccleuch I’ll gar him rue 
That he put me to the horn! 

And if I meet the Good Lord Scrope 
By thorn and ash and oak, 

Betide what may from forth that day 
He'll need no hood to his cloak. 

James Knight-Adkin. 


The Spectator. 
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The grant of universal suffrage to 
Austria is one of the most peaceful, 
complete, and sudden revolutions of 
modern times. The whole principle of 
Parliamentary representation has been 
transformed, root and branch. It is no 
longer a question of classes or of inter- 
ests electing delegates, but of the peo- 
ple choosing their own Members of Par- 
liaament. Under the Constitution of 
1867 there was no direct representation 
of the people as such. There were four 
curias, to which various interests sent 
their own spokesmen. Thus the large 
landed proprietors chose 85, the Cham- 
bers of Commerce 21, the large towns 
117, and the country districts 130 Mem- 
bers of Parliament—or 353 in all. In 
1896 an advance was made in the di- 
rection of universal suffrage, and a 
fifth curia was added. In this case the 
people themselves proceeded to elect 
their own spokesmen, but this curia 
was limited to 72 members out of a 
chamber of 425 deputies; yet the suf- 
frage was not necessarily direct. The 
electors chose “wahlmiinner” or inter- 
mediaries between them and Parlia- 
ment, and these “wahlmiinner” elected 
the man who sat for them in the Lower 
House of Parliament. By the new Re- 
form Act the old curias disappear, the 
“wahlmann” ceases to act as such, and, 
in words reechoed from platform to 
platform throughout the Empire of Aus- 
tria, the new chamber of 516 members 
will be returned on the principle of 
“universal, equal, secret, and direct 
election.” We may well say with Mr. 
Chamberlain, speaking of our own Re- 
form Act of 1884, a very much smaller 
measure: “The change is a portentous 
one, and unparalleled in the history of 
Reform.” 

This change does not proceed from 
any very violent pressure on the part 
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THE WORKING OF AN AUSTRIAN GENERAL 
ELECTION. 


of the people, for in Austria they are 
quiet and peaceable, without much po- 
litical feeling, only asking for leave to 
live and to let live. The Social Demo- 
crats had been agitating; but their agi- 
tation was perhaps not the most impor- 
tant factor. The change comes from 
the Emperor himself, who was inspired 
by a multiplicity of motives. He saw 
that some kind of reform was bound to 
come, and thought it would prove bet- 
ter now than lateron. It was not nec- 
essarily a dangerous one, or a “leap in 
the dark,” for the members chosen by 
the fifth curia had proved to be far 
more Conservative than was antici- 
pated; but the most important factor 
was the desire to set the example to 
Hungary and force the hand of that 
Magyar majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies who have hitherto been the 
most ardent advocates of Hungarian 
independence—those who have proved 
the chief stumbling-block in all at- 
tempts to secure an advantageous set- 
tlement for Austria, whenever the 
“Ausgleich” or compromise between the 
two countries came up for considera- 
tion, which must occur this year, and 
again in 1917. As it is, they represent 
8,740,000 Maygars out of a population 
of 19,255,000, the residue consisting of 
2,800,000 Roumanians, 2,135,000 Ger- 
mans, 2,019,000 Slovaks, 1,679,000 
Croats, 1,052,000 Serbs, and 815,000 
Jews, besides other nationalities. Of 
these, some Germans and Jews vote 
with the Magyars, while the Croats 
have a Parliament of their own in 
Agram, which is at least nominally in- 
dependent. They only send 40 dele- 
gates to the Chamber in Buda Pesth. 
The Magyars had, it is true, promised 
universal suffrage, but it was slow in 
coming; and it was hoped that the ex- 
ample set by Austria, coupled with the 
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growing movement in its favor in Hun- 
gary itself, would go a long way to- 
wards inducing them to surrender 
their monopoly of the government, and 
to give what must secure proportional 
representation to the other nationalities 
in the sister kingdom. Besides this, 
the Reichsrat had itself declared in 
favor of the principle, and Count von 
Bylandt, one of the ablest members of 
the Austrian nobility, proposed that 
as the House had adopted a resolution 
in favor of universal suffrage they 
should be taken at their word. It was 
better to take time by the forelock, and 
for the Government to introduce this 
great reform of. its own free will, to 
shape its clauses in peace, and to bar- 
gain with each nationality on a well 
understood basis, than to be forced 
into an unprepared and abject surren- 
der later on. Finally, there were some 
men who feared complications at the 
Emperor's death, and others who 
dreaded subsequent difficulties many 
years hence with regard to the succes- 
sion. It was, therefore, deemed ur- 
gent to found Parliamentary repre- 
sentation on as broad and as compre- 
hensive a basis as possible, so as to 
strengthen the Government against all 
eventualities, by making it the living 
embodiment of the popular will. Thus 
it was that, with little preparation, 
Austria, the most conservative of all 
European parliamentary communities, 
found itself suddenly endowed with a 
Constitution far more democratic than 
that of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The general principle of the new Bill 
was that national distinctions should 
be considered first and before all others. 
This had been the case in the old cu- 
ria Parliament, which was so divided 
that the Germans could depend upon 
205, the Czechs on 87, the Poles on 72, 
the Southern Slavs on 28, the Italians 
on 18, the Ruthenians on 10, and the 
Roumanians on 5, seats. Provision 
was therefore made that in the new 











Parliament the Germans should have 
allotted to them 233, the Czechs 107, the 
Poles 82, the Southern Slavs 37, the 
Ruthenes 33, the Italians 19, and the 
Roumanians 5, seats. This division was 
not based purely upon population, Tax- 
ation was considered simultaneously, 
and a rough mean struck between the 
two. It would be tedious to go into 
all the statistics that have been pub- 
lished upon the subject; but two na- 
tionalities, the Czechs and the Kuthenes, 
have been particularly loud in formu- 
lating their complaints. The Czechs 
urge that whilst 52,729 Czechs are re- 
quired to make up a constituency, 37,- 
377 Germans are sufficient for this pur- 
pose; but then each German pays on 
an average 22 kr. 60 h., whilst each 
Czech only pays 10 kr, 70 heller in di- 
rect taxation. In the same way, whilst 
45,335 Poles send a Member to Parlia- 
ment, a population of 94,748 Ruthenes 
is needed to secure this end; but then 
each Pole pays 5 kr. 40 h., whilst each 
Ruthene pays but 3 kr. 50 h. in direct 
taxation. Both Czechs and Ruthenes 
have certainly been unfairly treated; 
but then both nationalities, and espe- 
cially the Ruthenes, have made a very 
substantial advance on what their priv- 
ileges were under the old law. The 
Young Czechs were very anxious to 
get rid of the excessive influence of 
their landlords in the first curia, other- 
wise they would certainly have ob- 
structed the Bill, which was necessarily 
a compromise between contending par- 
ties and peoples. The Czechs have also 
every right to complain that the Poles 
are far better off than they are, on 
whatever basis the principle of repre- 
sentation may have been founded, Oa 
the other hand, Austria can urge in 
her defence that no form of parlimen- 
tary voting is ideal, and that she has se- 
cured far more equality between her 
various nationalities than exists in the 
United Kingdom, or than the changes 
of population have produced in the 
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German Empire; and the fact remains 
that these various peoples find far more 
fault with their representatives for giv- 
ing way than with the central Govern- 
ment for not having given them their 
rights. 

Many precautions have been taken in 
parcelling out these constituencies and 
circumstances differ in every separate 
province of the empire. Thus, in Mo- 
ravia, where the populations are very 
mixed, separate registers have been 
formed for Germans and for Czechs, 
who are each to return their own mem- 
ber; but in the province of Galicia ex- 
aggerated precautions have been taken 
to safeguard Polish interests. The 
Poles live in West Galicia and in the 
towns, whilst the Ruthenians predomi- 
nate in the country districts of East 
Galicia. Everything has been done to 
secure Polish predominance. Each ru- 
ral constituency returns two members, 
but each elector is only entitled to one 
vote. The Poles, therefore, not only 
monopolize the representation in the 
western, but are able to secure far 
more than their proper share in the 
eastern, part of the province. The 
Ruthenians will be abie to return a 
member wherever their population ex- 
ceeds 50 per cent. of the voters; but 
cases have occurred in which the Poles 
have secured the second seat where 
they number little more than 26 per 
cent, of the population. Beyond this, 
whole groups of villages, where either 
Jews or Poles are in a majority, have 
been taken out of agricultural constitu- 
With all these anomalies it 
be admitted that the 
Austrian scheme is a far fairer one 
than can be found in most civilized 
countries. The Government have also 
declared that no pressure of any kind 
is to be exercised by the properly con- 
stituted authorities, and there is reason 
to believe that this undertaking has 
been carried out by its direct subordi- 
nates, who boast of their absolute im- 


encies, 
will, however, 


partiality. On the other hand, local 
pressure is certainly being exercised by 
less responsible bodies. In Vienna, 
the town council, which is an over- 
whelmingly Christian Socialist body, is 
accused of exceeding its powers and of 
using its influence on behalf of its own 
candidates. The same accusations are 
being made against other representa- 
tive bodies, and it is alleged that this 
pressure is being applied by local ma- 
jorities, whether Catholic, Jewish, or 
Liberal. It is also stated that the lead- 
ers of the Christian Socialist party 
have sent out to the rural clergy forms 
to be filled up, setting out the political 
opinions of their parishioners. In 
many cases these forms are only such 
as are used by political organizations 
to satisfy themselves as to the feeling 
of the district. Then accusations are 
made against the standing committees 
for different districts, the poor law offi- 
cials, and the magistrates; but, on the 
whole, even Social Democrats them- 
selves admit that a very substantial 
progress has been made in Austria, 
which has now become, largely owing 
to the easy-going character of its peo- 
ple—and especially of its Government— 
one of the freest countries in the world. 
In one respect, however, it is not free. 
The franchise was, according to the 
original scheme, to be not only univer- 
sal but compulsory, and this precau- 
tion was taken to secure a full attend- 
ance at the polls of all those classes 
who are so difficult to move. It was 
feared, and justly feared, that the polit- 
ical enthusiasm of the Social Democrat 
would poll every man, whilst Liberals, 
Christian Socialists, and Conservatives 
would stop at home on the day of the 
poll. Power was eventually given to 
the provincial diets to determine 
whether the franchise should be com- 
pulsory or not, and five provincial diets 
resolved, on the same lines as the Pro- 
Diet of Upper Austria, that 
who, without good cause 


vincial 


every man 
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given, does not exercise the franchise, 
shall be fined frem one to fifty kroners, 
—that is to say, from tenpence to £2, 2s, 
Sickness and infirmity, absence on a 
journey outside the province, official du- 
ties or professional duties which cannot 
be postponed, illness in the family, or 


family business which cannot also be 
postponed, disorganization of the traf- 
fic, or any other absolutely compulsory 
circumstances, may be alleged in de- 
fence when the matter comes up for 
trial. Provision has not, however, been 
made for every case. 
the name of an elector appeared at the 
same time and for the same qualifica- 
tion on both the German and Czech 
registers in a Moravian constituency, 
where the two registers exist for each 
separate nationality; but the fact was 
not noticed at the time, nor was the 
necessary protest lodged before the ex- 
piration of the legal period. It was dis- 
covered a fortnight subsequently, and 
the elector appealed to the authorities 
to strike his name off the German reg- 
ister. They were in a great difficulty, 
as it was perfectly clear that they were 
powerless to interfere once their func- 
The situ- 


By some error 


tions had ceased to operate. 
‘ation is an interesting one. The elec- 
tor must exercise both votes, or be lia- 
ble to a fine: on the other hand, if he 
votes twice, he also breaks the law, for 
its fifth paragraph provides that each 
elector shall only have one vote. 

A man’s name can be struck off the 
register if he does not fulfil the neces- 
sary conditions. To vote he must have 
reached twenty-four years of age, be an 
Austrian citizen, and have lived or pos- 
sess a qualification in the district for 
more than twelve months. In addition, 
he must not be an officer, a military 
chaplain, or a private in permanent or 
temporary active service, nor must he 
have been disfranchised on any legal 
ground. The following are absolutely 
disfranchised: (1) Those who, for sun- 
dry reasons, are subject to the author- 
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ity of others, such as their parents, 
their guardians, or curators; (2) Those 
who have received poor-law relief 
within the year preceding the election; 
(8) Those who have gone bankrupt and 
who have not yet obtained their dis- 
charge; (4) Those who have been pun- 
ished for certain specified crimes; (5) 
Those who have evaded military ser- 
vice, either by flight abroad or by self- 
mutilation; (6) Those who have violated 
the law by interfering with the exer- 
cise of the franchise by others, who are 
under police supervision, have 
legally deprived of the custody of their 
children, or who have been sentenced 
more than twice to imprisonment for 
either drunkenness or chronic intem 
perance, within three years from the 
expiration of their last sentence. 

The registers, which are made up by 
the local authority, must be exposed for 
inspection in the local official centre for 
fourteen days, and no one is to be re- 
fused the right to inspect on the ground 
that he is not entitled to the franchise 
or does not possess the right to exer- 
cise it in the particular district. Where 
there are more than five thousand of a 
population, the registers must be avail- 
able for inspection at least eight hours 
during each one of these fourteen days. 
Only those who are entitled to vote in 
the district are authorized to make 4 
claim or to lodge an objection before 
the presiding officer of the community, 
who is himseif bound to deposit these 
claims and objections within three days 
with the presiding officer of the dis- 
trict. Where an objection been 
lodged, the voter concerned is 
twenty-four hours more to lodge his 
reply with the presiding officer of the 
community. The decision of the dis- 
trict authority is subject to an appeal! 
to the Government of the 
whose decision is final. Before the day 
of the poll each voter must receive in 
his home a card showing that he is en- 
titled to vote (Legimations-Karte), 00 


been 


has 


given 


province, 
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which his name, address, and particu- 
lars of the date, place, and hours of 
the poll are set out, and he must pro- 
duce this card to secure admission into 
the polling-booth. He must also take 
this card to the local authority any day 
before the opening of the poll and ob- 
tuin from him his voting-paper, without 
which he loses his right to exercise the 
franchise. He must then present him- 
self at the polling-booth, and having 
written the name of his candidate upon 
it, drop it himself into the ballot-box. 
Each party is supposed to look after 
the organization of its members; but 
they have all been taken by surprise, 
and the whole business is very ele- 
mentary. The Liberals, who have been 
longest at work,—for they 
Austria in the old days of the limited 
politi- 


governed 


franchise,—have practically no 
cal organization, except a central com- 
mittee in each constituency, which they 
hope to supplement with local commit- 
tee-rooms on the day of the poll. The 
Christian Socialists have no political 
organization of their own which is 
worthy of the name; but they receive 
the most valuable from 
Catholic working-men’s guilds, politi- 
cal artisans’ associations, and co-opera- 
tive They have also some 
Catholic trade unions, chiefly formed by 
men who are opposed to indiscriminate 
strikes, In addition to these various 
organizations, they can rely upon the 
enthusiasm inspired by their leaders in 
the past, who have in their turn been 
assisted by the religious revival, which 
is largely due to the eloquence of Pater 
Abel, a Viennese Jesuit, who is a great 
power in the land. He knows how to 
get hold of the people and speak to 
them in that popular Viennese dialect 
which Austrians find so “gemiitlich.” 
He is a great organizer of pilgrimages, 
and often leads thousands of working 
men to such centres as Maria-Zell. His 
sermons are racy of the soil, and some- 
times very broad in their language. 


assistance 


societies. 


They are meant for men, and for men 
only, and he will not allow women to 
be present. On one occasion he saw 
that some women had got in to the 
benches beneath him, notwithstanding 
his instructions. He told them to leave, 
as he did not consider that what he was 
going to say was meant for their ears. 
When they declined to move, he came 
down from the pulpit himself and 
turned them by main force out of their 
Another story is told, which 
He refuses, 


places, 
may or may not be true. 
as a rule, to hear women’s confessions, 
as this prevents his doing his duty by 
the men. On one occasion a lady asked 
to see him. “Are you not aware I have 
declined to hear any women?” “But, 
father,” she replied, “I have not been 
to confession for twenty years.” “Ah, 
your case is different. You are a man,” 
and he made an exception in her favor. 
The popularity of his sermons, of his 
is such 


anecdotes and racy allusions, 


that he is often interrupted by loud 
laughter and rounds of applause, even 
when he is preaching in a church. His 
importance politically is derived from 
the fact that he has got hold of those 
working men who have not been en- 
rolled in the Socialist trade unions or 
within the ranks of Social Democracy 
itself. 

The 
and efficient organization of their own, 
which they know well how to use and 
apply, not only at election times but all 


Their superiority over 


Social Democrats have a good 


the year round. 
the Christian Socialists arises from the 
fact that they have been organizing the 
working men for thirty years, whilst 
the Christian Socialists have only set 
to work within the last six. The lat- 
ter had got hold of the small trades- 
man and skilled artisan in the days 
when they forced Karl Lueger on the 
Rathaus of Vienna, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the Emperor, the Min- 
istry, and the whole force of the bour- 
geoisie; but the working men had not 
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got the franchise, and did not receive 
the same attention. The Christian So- 
cialists soon saw that universal suf- 
frage was bound to come, and once 
they realized this, they began collect- 
ing those who had either not yet been 
enrolled or who were dissatisfied with 
Social Democracy. The Social Demo- 
crats have now perfected their system. 
In the towns, each group of three 
houses is in the hands of a confidential 
agent, who reports to the committee 
that looks after the street, which in its 
turn reports to the ward, which sends 
its representatives to the central execu- 
tive of the constituency. In this way 
each man is brought indirectly into 
touch with the central executive, and 
can be traced at the shortest notice. 
An Austrian political meeting is a 
casual sort of business, It is rarely 
punctual, for the Austrians are an easy- 
going people, to whom time is of no 
consideration. It sometimes does not 
begin for an hour or an hour and a 
half after the advertised time. In the 
meanwhile the audience, who nearly 
always meet at a restaurant or public- 
house, make themselves at home. Not 
only are drinks, but meals, served dur- 
ing the proceedings, and the people, 
who may be eating their dinner or 
their supper, are in no great hurry for 
the speakers to start. Meetings out 
of election times are regulated by the 
law of November 15, 1867, which pro- 
vides for the service on the local author- 
ity of a written notice, specifying the 
object, place, and time of meeting, three 
days in advance. This provision does 
not, however, apply to election meet- 
ings, which need not be notified to the 
authorities, except when they are to 
be held in the open air. Any one, how- 
ever, who breaks the law relating to 
public or other meetings, either by hin- 
dering the entrance of those who have 
a right to be present, by forcing his 
way in when he is not authorized to at- 
tend, by creating a disturbance or 


otherwise violating the law, is liable 
to arrest and imprisonment for a period 
not exceeding three months. If his ac- 
tion or resistance to those calling the 
meeting is really serious, he may even 
be imprisoned for six months. 

As a general rule, the meetings are 
far shorter in Austria than they are in 
Germany, rarely lasting more than one 
or two hours; but where political feel- 
ing runs high and there are many ques- 
tions, they may last far longer. Thus, 
a short time ago, Dr. Karel Kraméar, the 
leader of the Young Czechs, attended 
two meetings, at which he spoke and 
was catechized, one in the afternoon 
and the other in the evening, and each 
meeting lasted four hours. When the 
proceedings have once been started by 
the acting chairman ringing a bell, a 
man in the body of the hall reads out 
the names of the chairman, vice-chair- 
man, and secretary, who take their 
places. The chairman makes a short 
speech, in which he describes the ob- 
ject of the meeting, and then calls upon 
the candidate or other speaker, who 
comes up from the body of the hall and 
delivers his address. Others may or 
may not follow, questions mar be 
asked, and the proceedings are then 
dissolved by the chairman’s declara- 
tion that he closes the meeting. 

On May 12 the writer witnessed one 
of the most interesting meetings he 
ever attended, at Czernowitz, the capi- 
tal of the Bukowina, the farthest limit 
of the Austrian empire. The town is 
very near the frontier, being but 
twenty miles from Russia, and fifty-six 
miles from Roumania. It contains a 
strange mixture of Roumanians, Ruthe- 
nians, Germans, Armenians, Poles, and 
Jews, and presents a gay sight on mar- 
ket-day when all the peasantry turn 
up in their national costumes. There 
is perhaps not much to distinguish the 
Ruthenians from the Roumanians, for 
here the Ruthenians are quite differ- 
ently dressed from their brethren in 
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Poland. The Roumanians always wear 
their outer jackets of sheepskin, and 
can be told by the fuller skirts of their 
womankind, Otherwise the men wear 
the same white trousers and embroid- 
ered white tunic; the women the same 
embroidered petticoat and bodice,—for 
here costume is more a question of lo- 
cality than of race. Hungary is sepa- 
rated from the Bukowina by the splen- 
did range of the Carpathians; and there 
are a few gipsies and Magyars scat- 
tered amongst the motley crowd. The 
meeting, however, showed no such va- 
riety. It was held in the courtyard of 
the old synagogue, with the object of 
stirring up the enthusiasm of the Jews 
in favor of their two candidates, Dr. 
Wieder and Dr. Straucher, the leader 
ot the Zionists in the Austrian Reichs- 
rat. These Jews, who in other dis- 
tricts are at loggerheads with many of 
their co-religionists who wish to be 
considered as part and parcel of the 
races amongst whom they live, are de- 
termined to uphold not only their creed 
but their separate national existence. 
They do not wish to be absorbed in 
either Polish, or Roumanian 
clubs, but to enter Parliament as repre- 


Czech, 


sentatives of their own race and people. 
Each one of these candidates was op- 
posed by a Social Democrat and by an 
Anti-Semite, and the object of the meet- 
ing was to remind all the Jews present 
that it was their duty 
thing to be loyal to their own faith— 
for they are not the majority, and have 
to depend upon the co-operation of the 
Poles, together with some of the Rou- 


before every- 


manians and Ruthenians, The speeches 
followed one another fast, many of the 
quoting from both the Old 
Testament and the Talmud in the 
original Hebrew, which they then trans- 
lated for the benefit of the uninitiated. 
At the end of the meeting Dr. Strau- 
cher spoke with very great eloquence, 
carrying the whole audience with him. 

It is impossible to give in a short ar- 


orators 


ticle anything like a clear description 
of what is going on in Austria; but 
there can be no doubt that this is the 
most important election which the Aus- 
trian portion of the Dual Monarchy has 
had to for many a day. The 
“Ausgleich” with Hungary must be set- 
tled for the next ten years before the 
3ist December 1907, and its provisions 
are being discussed at every meeting. 
The Hungarian Independence party, 
who have now captured the majority 
of the Chamber of Deputies and joined 
the Constitutional party in forming the 
present Coalition Government, profess 
absolute separation, in 


face 


to desire an 
which the two countries would only be 
bound to one another by the golden 
link of the Crown. Austrians argue 
that the use of the different word of 
command in the Hungarian regiments 
must eventually involve a disruption of 
the common army, which remains the 
great guarantee of the strength of the 
Dual Monarchy. The possibilities that 
would ensue are infinite. If the army 
is broken into two, Austrians despair 
of the result, and many of them fore- 
see national disruption in the near fu- 
ture. There are others who hope for 
better things, and anticipate the accept- 
ance of » more Unionist policy if only 
Hungary adopts such a scheme of uni- 
versal suffrage as will give her Slay, 
Roumanian, and German subjects a full 
voice in the government of the land. 
The difficulties of the situation 
been accentuated by Austrians 


have 
those 
who are talking loudly of separation, 
may find an 
across the frontier. Words uttered in 
the heat of political controversy may 
have a much greater effect than speak- 
anticipate. On the other hand, 
many Hungarians, who wish to secure 
the best terms for themselves, dread 


the prospects of a separation 


and whose views echo 


ers 


whose 
consequences they foresee. 

The results of the first ballots prove 
to what extent Social Democracy has 
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grown in Austria; for it has triumphed 
over national prejudices, and turned 
out Czech and Polish members in their 
own strongholds. True, Social Democ- 
racy is at present far more moderate in 
its demands in Austria than in other 
countries, Its deputies, as a general 
rule, confine their speeches to an ap- 
peal for social reforms. They do not 
often denounce the army. They hardly 
ever say a word against the dynasty. 
They car now rely upon a united body 
of some seventy members, whose num- 
bers will increase to more 
than eighty by June 7. They and the 
Christian Socialists will be the strong- 
est parties in the new Parliament, and 


probably 


it remains to be seen which of these 
two antagonistic parties will advocate 
and the passage of the 
beneficial reforms. At the same time, 
the old Liberals, who had got out of 
touch with the people, have lost heav- 
ily; and the contending Nationalist par- 
ties, and 
have wasted much time in the past, 
return to Parliament weaker than they 
were; whilst Pan-Germanism, once re- 


secure most 


whose disputes obstruction 


garded as a serious danger to the in- 
tegrity of the Empire, has been rele- 
Black wood’s Magazine. 


gated to political obscurity. The people 
are sick of futile controversies, and 
want to see some real practical work 
done in Parliament. We may therefore 
hope that genuine reforms will receive 
more attention than the demands of in- 
dividual Nationalities; and that Aus- 
trians will realize they belong to a 
great and a common Enpire, 
material interests are more imperative 
than anything else. The existence of 
common problems, needs, and contro- 
versies concerning all Nationalities in 
an equal degree must promote that 
greater National unity which can alone 
give Austria its proper place in the 
comity of nations. More than a cen- 
tury and a half has elapsed since Fred- 
erick the Great prophesied the early 
the Habsburg monarchy, 
weathered many storms 
‘an foresee 


whose 


collapse of 
and it has 
since those days. No one 
the future of Central Europe; but those 
who wish for peace and the preserva- 
tion of the actual conditions of political 
with Dr. Palacky, the 
great Czech leader, when he first ut- 
tered those words which have now be- 
come commonplace: “If Austria did not 
exist she would have to be invented.” 


society agree 





THE STORY 


Exactly a hundred and nineteen years 
after its first appearance by that title 
(1788) as a daily paper, on the ist of 
April, 1907, a new phase of its ex- 
istence was entered upon by the great 
journal whose genesis, or rather whose 
composite ownership by “widows and 
gentlemen” supplied A. W. Kinglake 
with one of the most humorous epi- 
sodes in his Invasion of the Crimea. 
The mechanical improvements, grad- 
ually and tentatively effected, that fill 
the the Printing 
House Square chronicle have been told 
too often to bear recapitulation here. 
The company into 


earlier chapters of 


new joint-stock 


OF THE TIMES. 


which the famous broad-sheet has been 
turned leaves the paper, as it found it, 
the possession of the Walters to whom 
the smaller owners had from the first 
been willing wisely, as Kinglake says, 
to confide everything to do with the 
management. Incidentally indeed the 
recent decision in Mr. Justice Parker's 
department in the High Court of Jus- 
tice shows Kinglake’s humorous ac- 
count of the newspaper's diminutive 
proprietary to have been not burlesque 
but truth. It may be that the host of 
small and nameless holders of an in- 
terest in The Times had increased rather 
than diminished. The will of John 
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Walter the First had bequeathed his 
interest to his posterity, and had pro- 
vided that those who for the time con- 
trolled the undertaking should have ab- 
solute power. Only six years less than 
a century after the death of the real 
founder of The Times, the multiplica- 
tion of small proprietors made it con- 
venient to adopt legal formalities which 
in the first instance gave rise to an 
absurd report of the Walter dynasty 
having been dethroned. Its early ac- 
curate information of commercial 
movements, and its quickness in de- 
tecting frauds, were chief among the 
reasons for The Times being called “the 
organ of the City.” That was in the 
era of J. T. Delane, with Mowbray 
Morris for his manager and Marmaduke 
Blake Sampson (1848--73) as City editor, 
Next, by its general support of the ad- 
ministration of the day and its conse- 
quent receipt of political news, its ut- 
terances were invested with a sort of 
official importance on the Continent. 
Then came the era of mistakes and in- 
eptitudes, closed, one may hope, by the 
new company formed. 

Just a generation since, in 1877, De- 
lane’s retirement and Chenery’s succes- 
sion were the subject of a characteris- 
tically caustic comment by Lord Bea- 
consfield. “But Mr, Chenery is a pro- 
fessor, he has a chair; and as for John 
Walter, he is a most admirable John 
Bull sort of man, but quite without the 
tact for a great newspaper's social di- 
plomacy.” Still in the prime of life, a 
little more than thirty years after his 
father, the second John Walter died in 
1847. The third, so geniaily pooh- 
poohed by Lord Beaconsfield, departed 
in the year in which Mr. Gladstone 
gave up office. The second member of 
the Walter dynasty was not only a rul- 
ing king but a titular editor. To whom- 
ever his immediate successors may 
have entrusted the control, the Walters 
have been, as they will now continue, 


the real masters and directors. In 


their hands and largely as a result of 
their good business brains it is that, 
to a degree in which no other newspa- 
per has been, The Times became a real 
moulder of popular notions, if not of 
public opinion. In University com- 
mon-rooms, in episcopal palaces, in ru- 
ral rectories, at country house dinner- 
tables, as well as at military messes, 
in drawing-rooms and at clubs, persons 
from the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to its close, not only took their 
ideas from The Times; they actually re- 
produced its articles in their small-talk. 
In this way the newspaper wove itself 
into the warp and woof of the intel- 
lectual texture affected by the respecta- 
ble and well-to-do classes. 

What were the processes which, con- 
ducted in the interior of Printing 
House Square, established these rela- 
tions between the newspaper and the 
public? The Times never posed as a 
journal with a particular mission, polit- 
ical, social, moral or intellectual. Dur- 
ing its best days it confined itself to 
the objects natural and proper for a 
great commercial undertaking; as a 
purveyor of news it kept well ahead 
not only of all its competitors; it gen- 
erally contrived to distance the govern- 
ment of the day. It thus made itself 
the pioneer and exemplar of journalis- 
tic enterprise for later 
Even the most dashing feats of Archi- 
bald Forbes for the 
served so well in South Africa did but 
reproduce what even in the pre-Cri- 
mean or W. H. Russell period had been 
done by the officers of the Walter dy- 
nasty. In other ways than these The 
Times has served as the pattern and 
the originator of the best newspaper 
methods. The second John Walter, in 
addition to being the owner and mana- 
ger, was the first, if not the only one, 
of his house to be the titular editor 
also; he instituted for all time the 
newspaper precedent which makes it 
an editor’s sole duty to keep his hand 


generations. 


newspaper he 
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on the pulse of public opinion, to pre- 
scribe a line for his writers, but him- 
self to write no more than proof-cor- 
recting implies. The earliest specimens 
of the latter day leading article were 
those written by Dr. Stoddart at the 
second John Walter’s inspiration. Har- 
mony between popular thought and the 
hewspaper’s leading columns was se- 
cured by the reconnaissances of the 
Rey. Peter Fraser, himself in his turn 
an article manufacturer. Gradually the 
“slashers” of Stoddart were superseded 
by the more measured essays of 
Thomas Mozley and Frederick Rogers. 
In this respect as in others, the exam- 
ple set was soon universally followed. 
To be in hot water with authorities of 
State and Cabinet Ministers had be- 
come one of the newspaper's traditions. 
The second John Walter's differences 
with the Duke of York caused him to 
spend some time inside a prison. Be- 
tween The Times chiefs who followed 
Walter and the more masterful minis- 
ters of the day, relations were often, to 
say the least of it, strained. 

With the advent of Thomas Barnes 
to Blackfriars, The Times introduced the 
~arliest of the literary potentates 
called by Carlyle “able editors.” The 
most notable and interesting chapter in 
the story of The Times under the Barnes 
dispensation would be that relating the 
quarrel between the editor and the 
Lord Chancellor, Henry Brougham. 
The beginning and the cause of the 
feud William IV’s coronation. 
Brougham had taken offence at the 
comments of the newspaper on the 
Duchess of Kent’s absence from the 
ceremony. The authority for its in- 
formation was not divulged by Barnes, 
but proved to be Brougham’'s béte noire, 
Lord de Ros. The mutual, dislike of 
Barnes and Brougham was embittered 
by some particularly stinging attacks 
on Lord Grey of the first Reform Bill, 
from, as some thought, the pen of the 
Benjamin Disraeli. Suspicion 


was 


young 


next fell on Lord Durham. The mat- 
ter soon passed out of every mind ex- 
cept that of Brougham, whose amour 
propre had been mortally hurt by the 
newspaper. Two years later The Times 
was, on its first introduction, violently 
opposed to the new Poor Law Bill. The 
details of this measure had been pre- 
and surreptitiously sent to 
Printing House Square by one cf 
Brougham’s subordinates, The Chan- 
cellor’s threats did not induce Barnes 
to give up the traitor’s name. During a 
whole session and season, the Chancel- 
lor’s many enemies both in club and 
cabinet were amused every morning by 
finding him transfixed by some fresh 
shaft of literary ridicule. Barnes him- 
self, before his promotion to the great 
editorship, had been a literary Bohe- 
mian, turning out good stuff at short 
notice on any subject, a real man of 
letters, and inspired by some personal 
animosities against the State for not 
paying due honor to literature. “There 
is,” he once said, “no living with these 
bigwigs and their confounded airs; 
well, let us live against them, then.” 
And so he did. The original idea of 
the family, in which the chief owner- 
ship of the newspaper descended from 
father to son, was to employ the clever- 
est pens available for filling its col- 
umns, but to keep the actual manage- 
domestic heirloom. For 
time arrangement proved 
more or less practicable. In the palm- 
iest period of The Times the arrange- 
ments with article-writers and corres- 


maturely 


ment as a 


some this 


pondents were made directly by a Wal- 
ter and his manager, Mowbray 
Morris. 

The most powerful recommendations 
often proved to be those of the Ten- 
nant family or of the Rothschilds, who 
first introduced R. C. Jebb to Delane. 
The writers who were the backbone of 
the paper had either been born into it 
or had gone through the whole journal- 
Stoddart and Barnes had 


able 


istic mill. 
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both started as Parliamentary report- 
ers; before his succession to Barnes in 
1841, J. T. Delane himself, the son of 
a Times manager, had acquired the 
technique of journalism in the sub- 
editor’s room. 

With J. T. Delane opened an entirely 
new era in the annals, not only of 
Printing House Square, but of the Eng- 
lish newspaper system. His social po- 
sition was so remarkable, his editorial 
methods in the example they set and 
the influence they exercised are still so 
widely and deeply felt, that a few 
words must be given to the man and his 
work; he made no pretence to learning; 
unlike some of his successors he pa- 
raded no particular literary sympathies 
or prejudices; he was a shrewd, genial, 
open-minded man of the world, whom 
natural aptitudes and exceptional op- 
portunities had endowed with great ex- 
perience of human affairs and charac- 
ter, of statesmen belonging to every 
school of thought and rank of life, Con- 
tinental as wellas English. His intel- 
lect more nearly resembled that of Pal- 
merston than of any other member of 
his own craft; generally indeed he had 
been run into the Palmerstonian mould, 
and had contracted not a little of the 
Palmerstonian manner. Some aspects 
of his administration were, as will pres- 
ently be seen, entirely his own. Others 
he had inherited from some of his Wal- 
ter predecessors, The very title which 
had superseded the journal’s older and 
periphrastic description of itself im- 
plied the desire of its directors to asso- 
ciate it with the best brains and the 
most representative pens of the period. 
The archives of Printing House Square 
used to include a memorandum from 
S. T. Coleridge in. 1805, offering his 
services and specifying his terms; he 
would attend at the office six hours a 
day, write as many articles a week as 
required, provided first that the paper 
showed itself independent of the Ad- 
ministration, secondly that it advocated 


“the due proportion of political power 
to property, the removal of all obsta- 
cles to the free transfer of property and 
of everything that might artificially 
promote the accumulation of property 
in large and growing masses.” This 
amounted to a demand for a large 
share in controlling the paper's policy. 
Neither the Walters nor their editors 
would have divided their prerogative 
with a contributor even so illustrious 
as S. T. C. Moreover, apart from the 
personal irregularities of the poet-phi- 
losopher, his recent performances in 
journalism elsewhere were of a kind 
likely to have recommended him 
He had 


not 
to Printing House Square. 
written in The Courier an _ article 
against the Duke of York. While the 
number in which it was to appear was 
going through the press, the Treasury 
got wind of Coleridge’s contribution, 
and intervened so effectively that the 
two thousand copies which had already 
been printed off were suppressed and 
the offending article 
full publicity. Barnes anticipated De- 
lane’s disinclination to trust too much 
to the shining of any bright, particular 


never obtained 


whatever magnitude, for the 
His work 


stars, of 
illumination of his columns. 
Was to organize the best literary staff 
in London, including as it did Sterling, 
who had invented a “thunder” all his 
own for which he owed nothing to the 
bolts forged by Stoddart against Napo- 
leon, 

Though Barnes had not seen his way 
to employ 8S. T. Coleridge, he antici- 
pated Delane in making the paper a 
platform for communications on sub- 
jects of the day from influential or in- 
teresting writers. In this way were 
first attracted to the paper Stanley, 
Bishop of Norwich, as well as, under 
the nom de guerre of “Anglicanus,” the 
Bishop's more famous son, the Dean of 
Westminster; Jones Loyd, afterwards 
Lord Overstone, George Grote, the his- 
torian of occasional 


Greece, whose 
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communications, signed “Senex,” con- 
tinued through part of the reign of 
Barnes into that of his successor. The 
most sensational of occasional stars in 
the Barnes constellation was Benjamin 
Disraeli, whose “Runnymede” letters 
(1836) were in effect modernized paro- 
dies of Junius. The future Lord Bea- 
consfield never forgot the good turn 
done him in his struggling days by the 
great newspaper’s investiture of his 
pungent paragraphs with the honors of 
big type. ‘Throughout all the changes 
and chances of his career he gave The 
Times the preference when he had any 
information to bestow. As for other 
politicians associated with the paper, it 
may be recorded here, on the testimony 
of Sir William Harcourt himself, that 
he only wrote occasionaily as a per- 
sonal friend of Delane. “I never,” 
were Sir William Harcourt’s words to 
me, “took The Times shilling, received 
a penny for my work, nor did I at 
any time write a leading article, noth- 
ing, in fact, whatever beyond the let- 
ters signed ‘Historicus,’ supporting 
Lord John Russell in 1856, and a few 
shorter letters, signed simply ‘H.,’ some 
time afterwards.” Delane, he added, 
was a delightful companion, without, 
it may be, what is called the charm of 
strong personal magnetism, but a tol- 
erant, easy-going British cosmopoli- 
tan, who was welcomed in every house, 
and who knew how to cull his honey 
from every flower. The distinguishing 
feature of his temper and of his edi- 
torial methods was his dislike of what 
he called plunging. No man appre- 
ciated more a literary composition of 
the sort styled “slashing,” provided it 
were well done, but he would have 
nothing to do with a writer whose sub- 
ject ran away with him. He gave his 
men their heads, but on condition of 
their showing they knew when to stop. 
This habit of mind explains, no doubt, 
Delane’s disposition at first to doubt 
the practicableness of the total repeal 





of the Corn Laws. In much the same 
temper, Barnes, fourteen years earlier, 
hesitated a good deal before he finally 
committed himself to the Grey Reform 
Bill. With reference to what happened 
in 1846, I may take this opportunity of 
correcting a certain very widely spread 
but entirely misleading impression con- 
cerning the attitude of the newspaper 
upon Sir Robert Peel’s conversion to 
Free Trade. The late Lord Dufferin 
conclusively disposed of the fiction that 
Mrs. Norton gave Delane the earliest 
information of what the Cabinet pro- 
posed to do. According to The Times’ 
statement on the 4th of December, 
1845, Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues 
had decided to meet Parliament in the 
first week of the following January 
with a recommendation for considering 
the Corn Laws, preparatory to their 
total repeal. It has been reserved for 
Sir Spencer Walpole, in his admirable 
history,’ to point out that, so far from 
such a decision having been adopted, 
ministers had made up their minds to 
resign. They did so; the Queen sent 
for Lord John Russell; jealousies be- 
tween Grey and Palmerston prevented 
a Liberal administration being formed 
On the 20th of December, 1845, Peel 
consented to resume the seals, Thus 
instead of petticoat inspiration en- 
abling The Times to divulge a State 
secret, the newspaper had shown itself 
hopelessly wrong at every turn in the 
matter. Sir Spencer Walpole, as I 
have said, alone of latter-day chroni- 
clers has reminded us of the true facts. 
Kinglake’s detection of the mistake at 
the time brought him and his writings 
into the newspaper’s black books. The 
Times had begun with laughing at Cob- 
denism as a kind of midsummer mad- 
ness, rhe anti-Corn Law demonstra- 
tions had no sooner been held in Man- 
chester than it discovered the lead to 
be a great fact. 

1 History of England from 1815, in six vol- 
umes, vol. v. p. 133. 
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The secret of Delane’s excellence as 
an editor was his skill in getting their 
best and their most characteristic work 
out of his men. He pointed the gun, 
but if a slight change of position were 
suggested, he was always ready to con- 
sider it. In other words, he acted on 
the principle that a capable writer will 
turn out a better article the less his 
presentation of the case is interfered 
with by outside agencies. What may 
be called the secret history of a particu- 
lar leader on a cause célébre during the 
first half of the last century illustrates 
what I now mean. The article itself 
was strongly condemned in certain 
quarters at the time; both editor and 
paper, it was said, were actuated by 
unworthy motives. What really oc- 
curred was as follows. The leader in 
question was the work of the late 
George C. Brodrick, afterwards War- 
den of Merton, who is my authority for 
the details. “I had,” he told me, “no 
bias on the subject either way; I wrote 
only from the published evidence. 
While I was doing it, something told 
me I had better consult my chief be- 
fore summing it up in black and white. 
On my doing so, Delane frankly told 
me that my view was not his own. ‘If 
however,’ he added, ‘you think justice 
requires it, by all means take it.’” To 
pass to the handling by The Times of 
other burning questions of our own 
time. As regards the American Civil 
War of the ‘sixties, Lincoln himself 
had expressly disclaimed the idea of 
its being a crusade for the abolition 
of slavery. Gladstone also had de- 
scribed Jefferson Davis as having cre- 
ated a nation. No one denied how 
much might be said in favor of the 
principle of State-right being more sa- 
cred than that of federal union. By at 
first espousing the Southern cause, The 
Times only erred in company with, not, 
as has sometimes been said, the music 
halls, but philosophers and statesmen. 

Sir W. H. Russell's recent death has 


recalled the national services, too well 
known to be re-told now, rendered by 
the newspaper through his pen in our 
struggle with Russia. These services 
were not seriously diminished by those 
disclosures of the English movements 
and conditions which, appearing in The 
Times during the December of 1854, 
were known in St. Petersburg as soon 
as in Pall Mall, and did the enemy 
so good a turn. The earliest years of 
Delane’s editorship had been marked 
by the detection of the frauds on bank- 
ers, which founded the paper’s power 
east of Temple Bar. The Crimean 
episode formed a fit sequel to such a 
beginning. If one excepts the appeals 
to Bismarck, neither very dignified nor 
politic, to act as European mediator in 
1877, The Times, under Delane, made 
no great mistakes. Directly the con- 
summate business sagacity of Mow- 
bray Morris and the statesmanship of 
Delane were both withdrawn, the rest- 
less innovations and the irritating in- 
terference of their successors intro- 
duced the era of blunders and absurdi- 
ties that would have overthrown any 
paper whose roots had struck 
deeply into the national life. Among 
the compositors and in the business 
department, improvements, brought 
from beyond the Tweed, set every one 
by the ears. The writers only echoed 
the shibboleths of a clique, being alto- 
gether above the commonsense of the 
nation. What Delane would have 
called the plunging epoch only came in 
as the last of the old hands went out. 
It began with the puerile bolting of the 
Piggott bait. The merest tyro in his 
craft might have detected the forgeries 
before he had read six lines of the first 
letter; he would have known that C. 8. 
-arnell never put pen to paper except 
upon compulsion. “My crabbed callig- 
raphy involves an effort so painful to 
me that I write about three letters a 
year” ;—such were Parnell’s words at a 
club dinner, numbering among the com- 


less 
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pany two well-known Times persons, in 
1886. After the Piggott imposture 
came the Jameson raid. Co-operating 
with ambitious capitalism, a feminine 
pen had completed the nobbling of The 
Times by the South African plutocracy. 
This was at least a practical way of 
asserting its claim to a revival of a 
long-forgotten or disused style. ‘The 
organ of the City!’ Yes, diamond mon- 
archs one day, nitrate-kings the next, 
something in fact that might be mis- 
taken for a trade-circular up-to-date. 
Since then Printing House Square bas 
missed no occasion for emphasizing its 
rupture with the régime of its greatest 
rulers in other days. Formerly a re- 
straining force and a moderator of pop- 
ular passion, it has become the ring- 
leader of any or every experiment con- 
ceived in a spirit of political adventure, 
if concealed by a patriotic and fine- 


sounding name. The experiences thus 
acquired by The Times, if rather un- 
dignified, are not without modern prece- 
dents or parallels in our newspaper 
system. The Standard had been in a bad 


The Albany Review. 








way before the clear-headed commer- 
cial Scot to whom it then belonged, 
James Johnstone, entrusted its plenary 
control to W. H. Mudford. The Print- 
ing House Square company is to-day a 
fact. Its formation may be followed 
by the discovery of some newspaper 
man, capable of reviving the credit and 
power even of The Times. Its pres- 
tige still survives. Independence of 
fashionable coteries and modish draw- 
ing-rooms, can make it again a force. 
To regain its position it has simply to 
retrace its steps. Thus will the great- 
est newspaper the world ever saw re- 
clothe itself with its former authority 
and honor. ‘The resources necessary 
are there; prudent administration is the 
one thing wanted. At present The 
Times is among newspapers what the 
House of Lords is in the constitution, 
not a check upon ill-considered policy, 
but the permanent supporter of the 
Conservative mode in favor, for the 
moment, with Mayfair or Pall Mall on 
the one hand and Capel Court on the 
other. 
T. H. S. Escott. 








“In the course of my professional ex- 
perience,” said Majendie, gloomily, “I 
have come across several instances of 
malaria arising out of the bite of the 
English mosquito or gnat,—a very viru- 
lent type, too.” 

“All this mud must be bad, too,” sug- 
gested the Admiral with equal gloom. 

“Couldn’t be in a worse place,” Ma- 
jendie admitted. “This is an un- 
healthy part of England. It was noted 
for leprosy at one time. Nice, cheer- 
ful disease, leprosy!’ 

“There’s more about than is generally 
known now, isn’t there?’ the Admiral 


enquired. 
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Majendie laughed a sardonic laugh. 
“The number of lepers in London at 
this moment would astonish you,” he 
said. “We know, but the _ public 
doesn’t realize that there is such a 
thing.” 

The speakers were stretched at full 
length on the roof of the houseboat. 
Talbot, who was also on the roof, was 
extended comfortably in a deck-chair 
close to them. Supper had been over 
some time, and it was now dark except 
for the stars, the glowing end of the 
Admiral’s cigarette, and the beam ol 
light which was reflected across the 
stream from the cabin below. _ Inside. 
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Charles was playing cut-throat poker 
with William, having in vain tried to 
get a four for bridge; the Admiral and 
Majendie were pessimistic with regard 
to the pleasure to be obtained from 
cards, while Talbot had been pondering 
on the advisability of leading a better 
life, though of course he did not put it 
in that way,—he merely said that he 
was hanged if he had come into the 
country to play cards. 

Out of this train of circumstances 
arose the somewhat depressing conver- 
sation that we have recorded. The 
medical impulse had been given by Tal- 
bot, who had remarked cheerfully that 
he could not remember when he last 
felt so able-bodied; the only thing that 
pained him, he said, was a gnat that 
had bitten him on the neck. To this 
Majendie replied with his malarial mos- 
quito; and then the conversation wan- 
dered into the very arcana of medical 
horror. 

“Oh stop that, you body-snatcher,” 
said Talbot at last. “To listen to you, 
one would think it marvellous that any 
one managed to live at all.” 

“In the whole course of my experi- 
ence,” said Majendie, disregarding this 
remonstrance, “I have only met one 
layman besides yourself, Admiral, who 
had anything like an adequate concep- 
tion of the risks a man runs daily.” 

“I always took an interest in dis- 
eases,”’ returned the Admiral with some 
modesty. “But is cancer of the 
tongue——” 

Talbot judged it to be about time to 
divert the conversation more effect- 
ually. “By the way, Admiral,” he 
broke in, “have you brought your 
paints and things with you?’ , Talbot 
thought that the Admiral started, 
though it was too dark to see his face. 
“You ought to take a sketch or two of 
the neighborhood,” he continued. “I 
came on an admirable subject the other 
day,—Millcote Church, as pretty an 
ivied tower as I’ve seen for years.” 
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The Admiral started again. This 
time there was no doubt about it; his 
cigarette betrayed him by emitting 
sparks. “No,” he said after a slight 
pause, “I didn’t bring any paints. I 
don’t do much at it now.” 

“Pity to drop it,” said Talbot, amia- 
bly. “A parlor trick of some kind is 
useful to have; never could do anything 
of the sort, myself. Seeing an easel 
this afternoon put it into my head, I 
suppose.” 

“An easel?’ repeated the Admiral, 
quickly. “Where?” 

“Oh, in a wood,” said Talbot. “I was 
taking a short cut by that horse-ride 
where King Charles’s oak is.” 

“Was there any one,” the Admiral 
began, but he checked himself. It 
would never do even to hint at interest 
before the brutal, but not obtuse, Tal- 
bot. 

He however seemed 
“Oh, only a female,” he replied. 

“Any good?’—the Admiral thought 
he might venture on this ambiguous 
question. An answer to either inter- 
pretation would give some enlighten- 
ment, 

“I didn’t look,” Talbot returned in- 
differently. “But as I passed her port- 
folio was open, and I saw a sketch of 
Milleote Church which I recognized,— 
though it was poor enough stuff. That 
reminded me of the place, and I 
thought something decent could be 
made of it.” 

The Admiral hugged himself silently. 
The evidence was all in his favor, and 
he forgot to be annoyed at the slighting 
reference to what in part at least was 
his own work. “Women can’t paint,” 
he admitted for caution’s sake. 

Majendie had listened to the dialogue 
almost as intently as the Admiral, and 
now he sought to draw Talbot out. 
“Did you come back by way of the 
mill?’ he asked. 

“Yes,” was the answer. “We did 
quite right to move. I saw another 


unsuspicious. 
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woman close to the mill, a black-haired 
girl with a basket and a parasol.” 

Majendie also started. The answer 
to his inmost thoughts seemed almost 
too abrupt for reality. “A lady?” he 
asked as indifferently as he could. 

“Yes, I should think so,” said Talbot; 
“but you can’t tell nowadays till you 
hear them speak, and not always then. 
I didn’t wait for that, naturally. I took 
her to belong to that infernal camp; I 
suppose the other did, too.” 

“Is the camp still there, then?’ asked 
the Admiral in a voice from which he 
could not quite eliminate a note of 
eagerness, 

“Oh, yes,” said Talbot, wearily. “I 
saw the tents through the trees.” 

After this there was a period of si- 
lence, during which Majendie and the 
Admiral exchanged furtive but con- 
gratulatory kicks, and Talbot smiled 
to himself. 

“By the way,” said Majendie, pres- 
ently, “is Charles’s Gladstone bag quite 
safe?” The Gladstone bag had been 
on his mind for two days. The last 
time he had met Agatha he had sud- 
denly become conscious that his appear- 
ance was hardly in accordance with the 
traditions of his profession, and that 
had naturally led him to reflect on 
clothes in general, and to a fervent hope 
that Charles would not suddenly find 
his Gladstone bag; and yet it seemed a 
pity that good raiment should be hid- 
den, like the talent, where moth and 
rust doth corrupt. In fact Majendie 
was in two minds about the Gladstone 
bag when he made the distressing dis- 
covery that Agatha had apparently 
gone for ever. This had driven all 
thought of clothes from his mind for 
the time, but now that he had been re- 
stored to a measure of equanimity he 
naturally recurred to the interrupted 
train of meditation. 

It was Talbot who started this time; 
he was at that very moment occupied 
with the same subject. Fortunately 
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Majendie could not see that he started, 
and was not looking out for so un- 
wonted a spectacle. “Quite safe,” re- 
turned Talbot, decidedly; “he won’t 
find it if he looks for a month.”  In- 
deed, Talbot had taken a good deal of 
trouble to make his excavation in the 
haystack imperceptible to curious eyes, 
and thought he had succeeded. 

“T don’t know,” said Majendie, dubi- 
ously; “he’s an _ obstinate chap. 
Whereabouts is it?” 

“It's a long way from here,” said Tal- 
bot, cautiously. 

“Are you quite sure of the place?” 
asked the Admiral. Curiously enough 
he, too, had from time to time been 
thinking of the Gladstone bag. 

“Absolutely,” returned Talbot. 

“It came into my mind,” said Majen- 
die, ingenuously, “because I came on 
an ideal hiding-place for it yesterday. 
It struck me at the time that one might 
put a thing there for years without any 
one being the wiser.” 

Talbot did not give him much encour- 
agement. “Really?” he said in a tone 
that displayed very little interest. 

Majendie, however, persevered. “And 
so if you’re not really satisfied with 
your place, I mean if you think he 
might by any chance happen on it, I 
could easily put it in my place. I 
don’t see why you should have all the 
anxiety.” 

By this time Talbot was smiling to 
himself; Majendie was really too trans- 
parent. His smile broadened when the 
Admiral also made a generous offer. 
“That’s funny,” said he, “because I 
found just such a place myself. In my 
place you could hide a thing for centu- 
ries; [4l put it there if you like.” 

“Thanks very much,” said Talbot, an- 
swering them both; “but there's no ne- 
cessity to move it. The crack of doom 
will find it where it is now, unless IL 
take it away myself.” 

The faces of his friends fell in the 
darkness, but they made no further at- 
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tempt to extract information which 
was so clearly not to be extracted. 
There was therefore a silence until Tal- 
bot yawned and, stretching himself, 
said he thought it was about time to 
turn in. 

The witching hour had struck by the 
clock of Millcote Church some time 
when Charles’s uneasy slumbers (he 
was dreaming that he was still playing 
poker, but with his Gladstone bag in- 
stead of William, and he had just said 
that he would “see” his adversary) 
were broken by a noise. He opened 
his eyes and listened—yes, there it was 
again, a distinct sound of wood knock- 
ing against wood, which he had no diffi- 
culty in recognizing as the contact of 
an oar with the side of a boat. “Bur- 
glars,” thought Charles, promptly sit- 
ting up in his bunk and feeling for 
some clothes. He swiftly put them on 
and made for the door of the house- 
boat; he would creep along the roof and 
take the marauder unawares from 
above. Very quietly he mounted the 
companion-ladder and made his way 
towards the stern. Here, as he ex- 
pected, was a dark figure faintly out- 
lined against the paler background of 
the river; it appeared to be stooping 
down, but there was not light enough 
to see what it was doing. 

Then the figure moved and there was 
the unmistakable sound made when a 
man steps into a boat. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation Charles sprang from 
the roof on to the after-deck. It was 
evident that some one was trying to 
steal the dinghy, and he instinctively 
groped in the dark for the painter that 
he might frustrate this nefarious inten- 
tion. But instead of the painter his 
hands encountered some large smooth 
object which was lying on the edge of 
the deck, an object that sent a thrill 
through him. There was no mistaking 
that excellent leather. But hardly had 
the thrill been transferred from his 
fingers to his brain when the object 
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was snatched away, and there was a 
great swirl in the water indicating that 
the boat had been pushed violently off. 
Before Charles could recover from his 
surprise came the sound of oars, and 
it was apparent that the marauder was 
proceeding down-stream at the rate of 
thirty-eight strokes to the minute. 
Charles stared blankly in the direction 
of the sound for a full minute, and then 
springing impetuously ashore, set off at 
full speed down the bank. The boat 
had a long start; a swift runner, how- 
ever, can keep up with a racing eight 
without difficulty, and he calculated 
upon soon overtaking the heavy 
dinghy. But it is not easy to run 
along a river bank on a dark night, and 
Charles’s course was impeded by vari- 
ous obstacles of Nature. Several times 
he stumbled and fell, but he ran gamely 
on, realizing after a while that he was 
gaining on the boat. 

It was un impressive race. Talbot 
was well aware that he was being pur- 
sued,—from time to time he could hear 
observations as the pursuer stumbled, 
which left no doubt of it—and he 
strained every nerve to hustle the boat 
along. He was a powerful, if not a 
very scientific, oar, but a heavy tub is 
hardly the vessel for a two-mile race. 
He set his teeth and put his back into 
it, the perspiration dripping from every 
pore. Fortunately by this time he 
knew the course of the river fairly well, 
but there was a great danger of run- 
ning into the bank on so dark a night, 
and he had to trust largely to instinct 
for steering. Meanwhile Charles was 
gaining foot by foot, and when they 
had covered about a mile he realized 
that he was not more than fifty yards 
behind. This increased his confidence 
but diminished his caution, and he 
straightway blundered into a low bush 
and measured his length on the grass, 
where he lay for a time too shaken to 
move. Talbot, gathering from further 
heated observations that there had been 
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an accident, quickened to forty strokes 
and gained another hundred yards. 
His breath was now coming painfully 
and every muscle in his body was ach- 
ing; he felt that soon he would be done. 
However, he knew from experience 
that a man can go on rowing long 
after he is to all intents and purposes 
dead. Though there is the roar of 
ocean in his ears, though his eyes see 
nothing but a blood-red curtain of fire, 
though heart and lungs have ceased 
work, the limbs and back continue to 
move automatically; and indeed some 
hold that a man rows better in this 
state than when he is in possession of 
his faculties. Talbot’s last use of his 
faculties was to reflect that he was 
doing it for Cicely; then he became a 
heroic automaton. 

Charles also was in bad case. His 
fall had knocked all the breath out of 
him, and he had not had much to spare 
at the time; moreover he was bruised 
and scratched, and confused by the 
darkness, However, he picked him- 
self up and ran on savagely. He 
blundered over the next stile, and then 
found himself in the long meadow at 
whose extremity was their old camping- 
ground. This was in his favor; there 
were no more hedges and he knew the 
country better. He began to recover 
the distance, and in another quarter of 
a mile the competitors were neck and 
neck. Talbot had slackened his stroke 
to thirty-two, unconscious of everything 
except that he had to go somewhere in 
a boat. Charles’s hands were working 
convulsively, and his heart threatened 
to burst its bounds; he, too, was only 
conscious that he had to get somewhere 
in order to prevent something—what, 
he knew not. So the two automata con- 
tinued racing side by side until they 
had nearly reached the old camping- 
ground, and here accident befell both. 
Charles fell headlong into a dry ditch 
which he should have crossed by a 
plank, and this finished him. He lay 

















motionless, almost too beaten to 
breathe and unaware that Talbot had 
run the boat hard into the bank close 
by, and was now lying on his back 
with his head on the bow seat in a 
state of collapse. 

In this lamentable condition both re- 
mained for several minutes, and then 
Talbot became aware that he was able 
to breathe once more; thought suc- 
ceeded consciousness, and he remem- 
bered that he had done some noble 
deed for Cicely’s sake,—what it was he 
could not be sure. Then it came to him 
that he was in a boat and rather un- 
comfortable, and he put out an enquir- 
ing hand and felt about. The hand 
lighted on the Gladstone bag just be- 
hind him, and this recalled everything. 
He raised himself stiffly into his seat 
and listened. He could hear nothing, 
and he concluded that he must have 
shaken off the pursuit. Then, grasp- 
ing a scull he pushed the boat 
out from the bank and proceeded to 
paddle gently down to the osier- 
bed. 

Charles took longer to recover, for he 
suffered from shock as well as exhaus- 
tion. His first perception was that he 
heard the sound of oars as his adver- 
sary went on down-stream, and he lay 
wondering who could be rowing past 
the house-boat at this time of night. 
Slowly he began to realize where he 
was; the ditch was dry so far as the 
river was concerned, but dew was be- 
ginning to fall and he felt damp. Then 
he, too, raised himself into a sitting 
posture and endeavored to remember 
what had happened. He had just got 
so far as to recall the fact that he had 
been running, when he heard the sound 
of oars again. Talbot had placed the 
Gladstone bag in temporary security 
and was coming back at an easy stroke, 
He passed Charles and the sound grad- 
ually went further and further up 
stream. Charles arose, stretched him- 
self, and proceeded to follow slowly.. 
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His thoughts grew clearer, and he per- 
ceived that he had lost the race; how- 
ever he knew approximately where the 
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bag was once more, and he determined 
to search the osier-bed the first thing 
on the morrow. 


(To be continued.) 
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One of the most significant signs of 
the times is the extraordinary rise in 
the value of land in Outer London dur- 
ing the past decade. The increase in 
the number of tubes and other forms of 
locomotion, combined with a steady 
rise of population, has been followed 
by a phenomenal appreciation in the 
value of metropolitan property. There 
can be no doubt that presently it will 
be impossible to secure at any reason- 
able price land within twenty-five 
miles of London Proper. Gardens and 
open spaces near the Metropolis are 
rapidly being swallowed up by miles 
of dreary streets. The result of this 
rise in land values has been a corres- 
ponding augmentation of rent, for high 
rentals invariably run parallel with 
dear land. And the end is not yet. 
The movement, the history of which I 
propose to summarize, may in one sense 
be considered as a protest against the 
dreadful monotony of suburban life 
with its stereotyped stock-brick or 
stucco villa and its eighty by fifteen 
feet patch of ground by courtesy called 
a garden. The movement so far has 
been on a small scale, but it has been 
singularly successful, and it may, I 
venture to think, be considered as the 
acorn from which great forests may 
yet spring. 

Some years ago, when I was editor of 
the Horticultural Times, I contributed a 
paper to this Review dealing with “The 
Fruit-Growing Revival,” in which I set 
forth, inter alia, a plan for cutting up 
land in small holdings for orchard pur- 
poses,—in other words, of establishing 
a series of orchard cities. The seed fell 


on good soil, and as a result of that 
article the idea has been carried into 
practical effect. I propose as briefly 
as possible to set forth the manner in 
which these miniature cities adjacent 
to London have been founded, merely 
premising that I have no financial in- 
terest in the matter and that this arti- 
cle is written with the desire to show 
that what has been done in a small 
way may be carried out for the public 
good on a more extensive scale. I be- 
lieve that, when the value to the com- 
munity at large of these fruit or or- 
chard cities is understood and they 
are appreciated as they deserve, we 
shall see a new era in the gardenization 
—to coin a word—not only of available 
land within twenty-five miles of Lon- 
don, but within a reasonable range of 
every large city in the country. Fruit 
or orchard cities will meet the needs of 
the retired townsman who seeks the 
joys of country life without being cut 
off from easy access to the town and 
of the ever-increasing section of the 
community who desire to utilize week- 
end cottages not too far from their town 
residence. In my opinion no practical 
orchard colony, to be permanently suc- 
cessful, should be more than twenty- 
five miles from a great city. 

When it was decided to cut up an es- 
tate near London to start these cities 
the formula was an acre orchard, a 
well, and a glasshouse. There was to 
be no philanthropy in the matter, no 
sentiment, no appeals to the public or 
press; everything was to be run on 
strictly business lines. First, observe 
the amount of land. Surely, if a man 
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goes from the town into the country 
he should have more than a city back 
garden; otherwise he suffers the incon- 
venience of rural life without its chief 
compensation. To attract the dust- 
weary dweller in towns to the country 
we decided to offer him garden room 
enough and to spare. A 150 by 20 feet 
plot is totally mMsufficient—in fact, I 
contend that in the interests of health 
no one should be allowed to build a 
house anywhere with a garden less 
than double that size. The denizen of 
an orchard city not only wants to see 
his neighbors’ grass and trees, but he 
demands, and with reason, grass and 
trees—or land on which he can grow 
them—for himself. Therefore, iu the 
first place, we decided that those who 
people real garden or fruit cities should 
have at least an acre of land freehold 
apiece. In the next place we arranged 
that they should not suffer building re- 
strictions, or leasehold or manorial re- 
straints. Their freeholds were to be 
freeholds in the widest and best sense 
of the term. A man who has an acre 
of land can, as a rule, build without 
depreciating his neighbor’s property; 
given plenty of “elbow space,” the very 
different style of house is a pleasing 
change; strikingly in contrast, more- 
over, with the hopeless uniformity of a 
London suburban street. It has now 
been demonstrated that a man or 
woman who is the proud possessor of 
an acre of freehold orchard will rise 
to the occasion, and, by hook or by 
crook, will erect thereon a residence 
worthy of the site. Neither of the two 
chief cities—the pioneers of orchard 
towns in this country—has a “shanty” 
or jerry-built house upon it; on the con- 
trary, most of the houses are artistic 
in design, and every one is built in the 
soundest possible way. 

The difficulty at the start was to get 
suitable land at a reasonable price for 
the undertaking. We were compelled 
to go to Essex, because in the first 
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place land was cheaper, and in the 
next place railway fares and charges 
were more reasonable. As a fact, the 
railway season ticket to the nearest 
station for the chief of the cities 
worked out at 7d. per day, whereas the 
same distance into Kent or Surrey 
would have been nearly double. So 
that until the companies reduce their 
fares orchard cities are blocked in the 
two last-named counties. We were 
willing to pay a high price for Kent or 
Surrey land, but the fares were too 
heavy to justify us attempting the ex- 
periment in any county but Essex. The 
sites of the cities were fortunate selec- 
tions, at least in one respect, because 
we found water in abundance. A good 
supply of water is, as it were, the very 
life-blood of a good garden—especially 
at the start. We sank some forty wells, 
and in no case failed to secure a boun- 
tiful supply of the purest spring water 
at about 100 feet from the surface. 
After making a twelve-feet reservoir 
and lining it brick on edge, we bored 
until we found we had tapped the 
precious liquid. We then covered in 
the reservoir and fixed a pump. 
Consequently each purchaser of an 
orchard had a house site left va- 
cant near the well, which could of 
course be piped into the house, his fenc- 
ing completed, his orchard in order, 
even ornamental rose and flower beds 
prepared and planted, and a glasshouse 
filled with choice tomato-plants. The 
orchards were from one to three acres 
in extent and averaged about two 
acres. Each orchard had several hun- 
dred choice apple, pear, plum, and 
cherry trees, currant-bushes, &c.,so that 
all that was left for the purchaser to 
do was to build his house, and then the 
thing was complete. The enterprise 
was to stand on its own bottom, and 
that is how it stands and stands well 
to-day. As soon as a purchaser com- 
pleted his part of the bargain he was 
given possession, no extras of any 
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kind, no legal costs, no valuation, even 
for the crop of tomatoes in the glass- 
house, being charged. On the other 
hand, the promoters, who were neces- 
sarily large buyers, supplied, wherever 
possible, wood, seed, or anything else 
at wholesale prices. Benevolent neu- 
trality on the part of the founders and 
absolute independence on the part of 
the orchardists were, in fact, the order 
of the day. Not only did we refrain 
from imposing building restriction, but 
we went farther—the buyer need not 
build at all! The price of the orchards 
was necessarily regulated by considera- 
tions of frontage and position, but gen- 
erally speaking it averaged 1001. per 
acre freehold. An acre of land—43,560 
square feet—with hundreds of choice 
fruit-trees, a well, a stocked tomato- 
house, a rose and flower bed, fenced 
and all complete, for 1001, within 
twenty-two miles of the Metropolis— 
is, it will be admitted, a very rea- 
sonable sum. I ask my readers to 
bear in mind that within a short radius 
of these fruit eities, under the small- 
plot system of which we hear so much, 
waterless, unfenced, bare land has real- 
ized at the rate of from 250I. to 600l. 
per acre. There are some things that 
need no comment; this is one of them. 
These orchard cities were primarily 
intended for townsmen, and as a fact 
the bulk of the denizens of these mini- 
ature cities were drawn from the 
crowded streets of the Metropolis. All 
these places are within easy reach of a 
railway-station whence the fare to Lon- 
don is 2s. return, a season ticket work- 
ing out, as I have said, at 7d. per day, 
about the fare that a suburban daily 
visitor to the City pays. Those who 
bought orchards and have built attract- 
ive houses thereon include all sorts 
and conditions of men and women; but 
the majority are Londoners. There is 
the retired tradesman with a sufficient 
reserve of cash to pass the rest of his 
days in comparative comfort, but who 


would be miserable if unoccupied; the 
man who has a business which in his 
absence may be safely entrusted to a 
manager; the retired Civil servant with 
a penchant for country life; the man— 
may his tribe increase!—who, though 
his means be scanty, has for compensa- 
tion small needs and ambitions; the 
spinster sisters of good families—who 
does not know these in every village 
community?—who desire by the sale 
of eggs and garden produce to aug- 
ment their limited income; the poultry- 
breeder whose soul delights in raising 
prize birds and who can give his two- 
legged kine plenty of elbow-room—one 
of the main secrets of success in poul- 
try-rearing; the managing clerk whose 
hours of from ten till five enable him 
to have every day a few hours’ pure 
country air—these are a few types of 
the dwellers in fruit cities. To all 
these life presents a wider meaning 
and infinitely more joyous aspect when 
they come from the mean, noisy, 
crowded streets into the fresh, open, 
and wholesome existence of the coun- 
try, with its vast expanses of fields, 
abundant trees, towering hills, and 
their own, their very own, acre-orchard 
year by year increasing in productive- 
ness and yielding ground rents in the 
best sense of the term. To the towns- 
men here, and here only, can be found 
the true joie de vivre. 

I have said that the orchard-dwellers 
have demonstrated that if the average 
man can get hold of a decent piece of 
freehold land he will in some way or 
other erect thereon a suitable residence. 
When we cut up the estates that were 
to form the nucleus of these fruit cities 
I decided to impose, so far as the pro- 
moters were concerned, no building re- 
strictions whatever, being confident 
that the buyers would strain every 
nerve to erect substantial and attract- 
ive houses thereon. The result ex- 
ceeded my most sanguine anticipations, 
Almost every house is different from 
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the other; there is no uniformity; each 
orchardist has carried out his own idea 
of what his residence should be. The 
outcome of this “Liberty Hall” method 
of selling land is an utter absence of 
the dull and dreary uniformity that dis- 
figures suburban London streets. Un- 
fortunately the local building regula- 
tions are very harassing, making no dis- 
tinction between a house built in the 
midst of an acre or two-acre orchard 
and a residence in a crowded street. 
The folly of it! Despite all difficulties, 
however, the dwellers in the fruit cities 
have erected delightfully picturesque 
dwellings. Some have cost 200/., others 
1,000/. and upwards, but not one is of 
unsightly appearance. There is one 
thing against which I desire to lodge a 
I regret the absence of 
wooden with their stout old 
beams, quaint gables, and picturesque 
old-world appearance, from our orchard 
The present building regula- 
tions prohibit these. Why? The cost 
of a decent litle concrete or brick bun- 
galow of six rooms is from 200/. to 2501, 
Now consider: an equal sized pretty 
timber-house could be built complete 
for about 1201. If you come to think of 
it, a timber house, with its brick or 
timber foundations and chimneys, is in 
practice no more combustible, to say 
the least of it, than an ordinary brick 
or rough-cast house, with its lath-and- 
plaster partitions, its timber floors, 
joists, window-frames, doors, ceiling- 
laths, &c. At least twenty-five per 
cent. of so-called wooden houses are 
really composed of brickwork or con- 
crete. The timber-built houses of old- 
world England are not only infinitely 
more picturesque, but much more sub- 
stantial than the average modern brick- 
and-stucco “villa residence.” What 
we have lost in quaintness and pretti- 
ness we have not gained in solidity or 
safety. The objection to a timber house 
in a street has some reason in it; but 
the objection as against a detached 
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house in the centre of a field or orchard 
falls to the ground. What is needed is 
a sweeping modification of existing 
vexatious by-laws. No one sympathises 
less than I do with the jerry-builder 
and cheap-house speculator; but the by- 
laws, even wheu modified, will be suffi- 
ciently strong to cope with these gen- 
try. Still, the fact remains that out- 
side the town houses cannot be built 
because of the cost involved by the 
present by-laws. Thousands of small 
houses are urgently needed in rural 
districts, but with these by-laws in 
force they do not pay to build. Again, 
estate owners cannot afford to erect 
houses for their laborers whilst these 
regulations remain unmodified; conse- 
quently the rents of houses already 
built remain too high, old unsanitary 
cottages are patched up, and those will- 
ing and able to do so are practically 
prohibited by these absurd rules, un- 
intelligently carried out by rural coun- 
cils, from building healthy and attract- 
ive houses. With the extension of sub- 
urban orchard cities, depend upon it, 
must come a revision of existing harsh 
building regulations. 

I venture to affirm that orchard cities 
can be almost indefinitely multiplied, 
and should encompass every large cen- 
tre. What has been done in our minia- 
ture fruit cities can be carried out 
around any provincial town of impor- 
tance. Let me here answer a probable 
objection. Orchard cities are, it may 
be urged, for a special class. The aver- 
age workaday man must live near his 
work, and factories and workshops are, 
as a rule, in towns. That is just where 
they should not be. With proper rail- 
way facilities there is absolutely no 
need for enormous factories in the cen- 
tre of London. It is shocking to think 
of breweries covering an acre of land, 
pickle-factories, soap-refineries, pot- 
eries, &c., being planted in the heart of 
the Metropolis. Let them be trans- 
ferred outside London Proper, and 
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their workers will necessarily depart 
with them. Then, while the capital 
will be brighter, so will likewise the 
lives of the workers, who go out from 
the city both for their own and the 
city’s good, unfortunately not always, 
as at these fruit cities, to get an acre 
of land, but, at any rate, a decent gar- 
den, That the idea is practical Bourn- 
ville and Port Sunlight prove. But the 
fruit cities of the future must be on a 
more extensive scale than those with 
which I have been connected, which 
are mere miniature settlements. We 
can improve even on these cities in 
some respects. If I were laying down 
another estate in this way, I should 
give a glasshouse twice the size I did 
in those cities, even though I had con- 
sequently to plant perhaps fewer trees. 
I am inclined to think, further, that 
unless a man has all his time to at- 
tend to his garden, has plenty of sons 
and daughters, and is in the prime of 
life, with some previous experience of 
horticulture, an acre of land is as much 
as he can manage. The average of a 
couple of acres in the Essex cities was 
perhaps too much fora start. It is bet- 
ter to cultivate one acre well than to 
spread one’s energies over too large a 
tract of land. The ordinary man of 
the townsman type will have in an 
acre of land, including a substantial 
well-stocked greenhouse, some fowls, 
his flower-beds, his roses, and his fruit- 
trees, as much as he can conveniently 
tackle unless he calls in extraneous aid, 
It is wonderful—it would, in truth, 
seem almost miraculous to the uninitia- 
ted—what intensive horticulture will 
produce from an acre of land. When 
this is realized we shall see orchard 
cities multiplied exceedingly. May I 
here venture a prophecy? ‘Before many 
years we shall see electric or pneu- 
matic Twopenny Tubes carrying peo- 
ple out a dozen miles at least, not only 
from every quarter of London, but 
from every large city. Then will be 
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accomplished the long desired inter- 
communication ‘’twixt the crowded 
dusty streets and the perennially smil- 
ing fields—the greatly needed wedding 
of town and country. In that day the 
seed sown by these orchard towns will 
yield a great harvest for the public weal, 

The subject of the establishment of 
these cities opens up very wide and far- 
reaching considerations in connection 
with the unemployed and land prob- 
lem, upon which I have no space to 
dwell. I will therefore close with a 
summary of my views on this question 
generally. 

(1) The establishment of fruit cities 
will have a valuable educational work 
in diffusing a knowledge of profitable 
horticulture. At present we import 
foreign fruit to the extent of many 
millions yearly. We could grow at 
least half of this in the United King- 
dom. Orchard cities will be an im- 
portant factor in this much needed con- 
summation. 

(2) Though it is unnecessary to dis- 
cuss at length the profitable nature of 
scientific fruit-growing, or, in other 
words, making the most of the land, I 
may point out that a man who grows 
the right sorts of fruit, either in the 
open or under glass, and who knows 
how to pick and market that fruit, can 
always command a substantial income 
in this country. Fruit-growing is the 
most profitable method of cropping the 
soil. With the spread of orchard cities 
and the gardenization of England will 
come a diffusion of this valuable knowl- 
edge amongst the people. These cities, 
primarily intended for townsmen and 
“week-enders,” will lead to the estab- 
lishment of similar settlements on a 
much more extensive scale for those 
embarking in fruit-growing purely for 
profit. The one is the complement of 
the other, 

(3) In the United States, Canada, and 
the Australian colonies more scientific 
study and official encouragement in 
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commercial horticulture are given than 
at home—a state of things which will 
be remedied as soon as other cities of 
the orchard city type are organized. 
Amongst the things needed to be taught 
are: how to deal with insect pests; 
what sorts of fruits flourish best in 
particular soils and localities; how to 
plant, prune, bud, and graft; what va- 
rieties to grow; how to pack and mar- 
ket; the value of cold storage—almost 
unknown in England at present; cul- 
ture under glass; and a hundred other 
points all vital in commercial horticul- 
ture. But the chief and foremost point 
needed to be inculcated is this: that we 
can only effectually meet foreign com- 
petition by growing choice fruit; and 
that, for example, a Cox’s orange pip- 
pin or a Worcester Pearmain apple 
tree occupies no more space than a 
common sort, 

(4) The institution of these cities 
must necessarily lead to legislation sim- 
plifying our land-tenure sytem. The 
cost of land transfer must be cheap- 
ened, and facilities given for the ac- 
quirement of land for the purposes of 
fruit-growing, so that large tracts now 
lying practically waste can be utilized 
in this way for the public weal. The 
English horticulturist or farmer should 
be given the same facilities as the Irish 
tenant to acquire at a fair valuation the 
fee-simple of the land he cultivates. 

(5) The soil of Ireland being as a 
whole, and particularly in the south, 
adapted for fruit-growing, as I have 
shown elsewhere, thousands of acres of 
apple, pear, plum, and cherry orchards 
should be laid down there (in place of 
the people continuing to grow coarse 
potatoes and other unprofitable crops), 
through the medium of orchard cities, 
so as to meet the existing demand and 
to divert into the pockets of the Irish 
landholders a portion of the enormous 
sums now paid to continental, colonial, 
and transatlantic growers. 

(6) Fruit cities, amateur and profes- 
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sional, when in full working order, will 
not only draw thousands of townsmen 
back to the land, but will help to ma- 
terially decrease the number of physic- 
cally fit unemployed. 

(7) The establishment of these cities 
for townsmen to fill up their leisure 
amid rural surroundings will necessa- 
rily be followed by similar settlements 
for those desiring to live entirely from 
the raising of garden produce. The 
ery of “Back to the land” is utterly 
futile until the people are taught how 
to utilize that land to the best advan- 
age. Orchard cities even for towns- 
men will have a marked educational ef- 
fect in this direction. 

(8) Were one hundred thousand acres 
of land near large centres in the United 
Kingdom, now lying idle and unproduc- 
tive, laid down to acre-orchards on the 
plan adopted in the orchard cities, town 
dwellers would gladly flock to settle 
down in them, thus relieving the con- 
gestion of the towns and improving the 
health and comfort of both the people 
who go out and those who remain in 
the city. 

(9) Orchard cities, small or great, am- 
ateur or professional, open up enor- 
mous potentialities for the utilization 
of women’s work. There is a great 
opening for the utilization of “the 
art that doth mend nature” by 
women in fruit and flower growing. 
The minute care and attention needed 
for success in horticulture bring out 
the special qualities of the weaker sex, 
whilst the physical labor is not so 
heavy as with typewriting, telegraphy, 
sewing, cigarette-making, and other de- 
partments of women’s work, and it is 
infinitely more healthy. 

(10) Finally, the establishment and 
development of orchard cities will help 
us to meet the ever-increasing demand 
on the part of the people for choice 
fruit, to adequately supply which we 
now pay 11,000,0001. annually to the 
foreign grower. 

Frank Alton Morgan. 
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Great acting in English is of a rarity 
so unparalleled that it requires some 
courage to proclaim it as a thing here 
actually in our midst. We have, at 
the present moment, no great native 
acting. We have actors and actresses 
of many useful and picturesque kinds 
of talent; one actress, an exception to 
every rule in whom a rare and wan- 
dering genius comes and goes: I mean, 
of course, Mrs. Patrick Campbell. But 
we have not in our whole island two 
actors capable of giving so serious, so 
intelligent, so carefully finished, so vi- 
tal an interpretation of Shakespeare, or 
indeed of rendering any form of poetic 
drama on the stage, as the English- 
man and Englishwoman who have 
come to us from America, in the guise 
of Americans: Julia Marlowe and Ed- 
ward Sothern. The coming of such 
marvellous guests into our midst is not 
a matter to be noted hastily, with the 
puzzled indifference of the journalist, in 
our daily papers. Its importance has 
to be affirmed, and not at all for the 
benefit of the public, which may be al- 
lowed to amuse itself after its own lik- 
ing, but in mere honor towards great- 
ness in art, which is the personal con- 
cern of those able to recognize it, and 
which it is their condemnation to over- 
look. Let us admit then that the mis- 
sion of these two guests has been to 
show us what we have lost on our 
stage, and what we have forgotten in 
our Shakespeare. 

It is in their rendering of Romeo and 
Juliet and ef Hamid that these two 
actors have shown themselves at their 
greatest. And first of all I would note 
the extraordinary novelty and life 
which they give to each play as a 
whole, by their way of setting it in 
action. I have always felt that a play 
of Shakespeare,seen on the stage, should 
give one the same kind of impression as 


when one is assisting at “a solemn 
music.” The rhythm of Shakespeare's 
art is not fundamentally different from 
that of Beethoven, and Romeo and Julict 
is a suite, Hamlet a symphony. To act 
either of these plays, with whatever 
qualities of another kind, and to fail in 
producing this musical rhythm from be- 
ginning to end, is to fail in the very 
foundation. Here the music was un- 
flawed; there were no digressions, no 
eccentricities, no sacrifice to the actor. 
This astonishing thing occurred: that 
a play was presented for its own sake, 
with reverence, not with ostentation; 
for Shakespeare’s sake, not for the ac- 
tor-manager’s. 

And from this intelligent, unostenta- 
tious way of giving Shakespeare there 
come to us, naturally, many lessons. 
Until I saw this performance of Romeo 
and Juliet I thought there was rhetoric 
in the play, as well as the natural 
poetry of drama. But I see that it only 
needs to be acted with genius and in- 
telligence, and the poetry consumes the 
rhetoric. I never knew before that 
this play was so near to life, or that 
every beauty in it could be made so 
inevitably human. And that is because 
no one else has rendered, with so deep 
a truth, with so beautiful a fidelity, all 
that is passionate and desperate and an 
ecstatic agony in this tragic love which 
glorifies and destroys Juliet. In Hamlet 
I saw deeper meanings than I had ever 
seen in the play when it was acted. 
Mr. Sothern was the only quite sane 
Hamlet; his madness is all the outer 
covering of wisdom; there was nothing 
fantastic in his grave, subdued, power- 
ful, and piteous representation, in 
which no symbol, no metaphysical 
Faust, no figment of a German brain, 
loomed before us, but a man, more to 
be pitied and not less to be honored 
than any man on earth. I have seen 
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romantic, tragic, exceptional Hamlets, 
the very bells on the cap of “Fortune's 
fool.” But at last I have seen the man 
himself, as Shakespeare saw him living, 
a gentleman as well as a philosopher, 
a nature of fundamental sincerity; no 
melancholy clown, but the greatest of 
all critics of life. And the play, with 
its melodrama and its lyrical ecstasy, 
moved before one’s eyes like a religious 
service. 

How is it that we get from the act- 
ing and management of these two ac- 
tors a result which no one in England 
has ever been able to get? Well, in the 
first place, as I have said, they have the 
odd caprice of preferring Shakespeare 
to themselves; the odd conviction that 
fidelity to Shakespeare will give them 
the best chance of doing great things 
themselves. Nothing is accidental, 
everything obeys a single intention; 
and what, above all, obeys that inten- 
tion is the quality of inspiration, which 
is never absent and never controlled. 
Intention without the power of achieve- 
ment is almost as lamentable a thing as 
achievement not directed by intention. 
Now here are two players in whom 
technique has been carried to a su- 
preme point. There is no actor on our 
stage who can speak either English 
or verse as these two American actors 
can. It is in this preliminary tech- 
nique, this power of using speech as 
one uses the notes of a musical instru- 
ment, that all possibility of great act- 
ing depends. Who is there that can 
give us, not the external gesture, but 
the inner meaning, of some beautiful 
and subtle passage in Shakespeare? 
One of our actors will give it sonor- 
ously, as rhetoric; and another ea- 
gerly, as passionate speech; but no one 
with the precise accent of a man who 
is speaking his thoughts, which is what 
Shakespeare makes his characters do 
when he puts his loveliest poetry into 
their mouths. Look at Mr. Sothern 
when he gives the soliloquy, ““To be or 
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not to be,’ which we are accustomed 
to hear spoken to the public in one or 
another of many rhetorical manners. 
Mr. Sothern’s Hamlet curls himself up 
in a chair, exactly as sensitive reflect- 
ive people do when they want to make 
their bodies comfortable before setting 
their minds to work; and he lets you 
overhear his thoughts. Every soliloquy 
of Shakespeare is meant to be over- 
heard, and just so casually. To ren- 
der this on the stage requires, first, an 
understanding of what poetry is; next, 
a perfect capacity of producing by the 
sound and intonation of the voice the 
exact meaning of those words and ca- 
dences. Who is there on our stage 
who has completely mastered those two 
first requirements of acting? No one, 
now acting in English, except Julia 
Marlowe and Edward Sothern. 

So far I have spoken only of those 
first requirements, those elementary 
principles of acting, which we ought to 
be able to take for granted; only, in 
England, we cannot. These once 
granted, the individual work of the ac- 
tor begins, his power to create with 
the means at his disposal. And [ 
would say that what these two players 
do is to give us, not the impression of 
fine imitations, but the impression of 
real people, who, when they speak in 
verse, seem to be speaking merely the 
language of their own hearts. They 
give us Hamlet or Juliet in the round, 
whereas with our actors we see 
no more than profiles, picturesque 
glimpses, and with what gaps between! 
gaps not even realized by the actor in 
his search for effect. The decorative 
Juliet of the stage we know, the lovely 
picture, the ingénue, the prattler of 
pretty phrases; but this mysterious 
tragic child, whom love has made wise 
in making her a woman, is unknown to 
us, outside Shakespeare, and perhaps 
even there. Mr. Sothern’s Romeo has 


an exquisite passion, young and extrav- 
But 


agant as a lover's, and is alive. 
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Miss Marlowe is not only lovely and 
pathetic as Juliet, she is Juliet. I 
would not say that Mr. Sothern’s Ham- 
let is the only Hamlet, for there are 
still, no doubt, “points in Hamlet's soul 
unseized by the Germans yet.” Yet 
what a Hamlet! how majestical, how 
simple, how much a poet and a gentle- 
man! To what depth he suffers, how 
magnificently he interprets, in the cruci- 
fixion of his own soul, the main riddles 
of the universe! We know other Ham- 
lets for their stride, their grandiloquent 
pathos; but this Hamlet for the intel- 
lect which is his destruction. 

Miss Marlowe’s Ophelia is not per- 
haps so great a triumph as her Juliet, 
and merely for the reason that there is 
little in Ophelia but an image of some 
beautiful bright thing broken. Yet the 
mad scene will be remembered among 
all other renderings for its edged light- 
ness, the quite simple poetry it makes 
of madness. It is tenderly troubling, 
never without “favor and prettiness”; 
it is, again, no decorative madness, but 
the spoiled brain of this particular 
woman, who has been so easily swayed 
from Hamlet to Polonius, willess, but 
with the desire to be loved and to be 
kind. She makes the rage and tender- 
ness of Hamlet toward her a credible 
thing. 

Miss Marlowe has played in London 
another Shakespearean part, that of 
Viola in Tweijth Night, which I have 
not seen. But I have seen her in a play 
which has succeeded with London audi- 
ences better than Shakespeare, a bur- 
lesque of American origin, called When 
Knighthood was in Flower, and here too 
I seemed to discern a lesson for the 
English stage. Even through the silly 
disguises of this inconceivable produc- 
tion, which pleased innocent London as 
it had pleased indifferent New York, 
one felt a certain lilt and go, a touch of 
nature among the fool’s fabric of the 
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melodrama, ‘which set her far above 
our steady practitioners in the same art 
of sinking. And, above all, a sense of 
parody pierced through words and ac- 
tions, commenting wittily on the non- 
sense of romance which so many were 
so willing to take seriously. She was a 
live thing, defiantly and gaily conscious 
of every absurdity with which she in- 
dulged the babyish tastes of one more 
public. 

The personal appeal of Mr. Sothern 
and of Miss Marlowe is very different. 
In his manner of receiving applause 
there is something almost resentful, as 
if, being satisfied to do what he chooses 
to do, and in his own way, he were in- 
different to the opinion of others. It 
is not the actor’s attitude, but what a 
relief from the general subservience of 
that attitude! In Miss Marlowe there 
is something so young, warm and en- 
gaging, a way of giving herself wholly 
to the pleasure of pleasing, to which 
the footlights are scarcely a_ barrier. 
She does not startle you with sudden 
touches of genius, she fills and glad- 
dens you with a sense of the single 
human being whom she is representing 
And there is her strange beauty, in 
which the mind and the senses have an 
equal part, and which is full of savor 
and grace, alive to the finger-tips. 
With these personal qualities I am here 
scarcely concerned. What I want to em- 
phasize is the particular kind of lesson 
which this acting, so essentially Eng- 
lish, though it comes to us as if set free 
by America, should have for all who 
are at all seriously considering the la- 
mentable condition of our stage in the 
present day. We have nothing like it 
in England, nothing on the same level, 
no such honesty and capacity of art, no 
such worthy results. Are we capable of 
realizing the difference? If not, Julia 
Marlowe and Edward Sothern will 
have come to England in vain. 

Arthur Symons. 
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I wonder whether it is possible to 
write dispassionately on any Irish ques- 
tion? For an Irishman of course it is 
impossible; passionate conviction is his 
birthright, and there is no more preju- 
diced man on the face of the globe. 
It is perhaps a virtue in a time of po- 
litical aad religious fiabbiness. The 
Irishman on these questions is at least 
not flabby. And when I say “these 
questions,” I really mean all questions, 
for there is nothing that I know of in 
Ireland that is not connected with re- 
ligion or politics in some mysterious 
manner, with the result that it cannot 
be discussed without generating heat. 
The Language Question is a case in 
point, Listening to Unionists, you 
would imagine that there was not a 
possible base motive or underhand trick 
to which the leaders of the Gaelic 
League would refuse to stoop, The 
most casual interest in the Irish tongue 
is the manifest Mark of the Beast, and 
an Irish name on a farm-cart is proof 
irrefragable of political conspiracy. 
The Nationalists, I must admit, are less 
preposterously illogical; but they believe 
that they are winning, and so they can 
afford to moderate their language, 
sometimes. Yet they too detect the 
meanest motives and the most sinister 
designs in the Unionists who deride the 
new Irish labels at the corners of the 
streets. Everything in Ireland is a 
“job” if you happen to belong to the 
unsuccessful side. If you are the one 
to succeed, then naturally it is not a 
“job.” Detachment is not a charac- 
teristic of the Irish judgment. There 
are many reasons to account for this 
fact but that it is a fact is indisputable. 

Is it possible even for an Englishman 
who has lived long in Ireland to form 
a detached and unprejudiced judgment 
on such a question as the revival of the 


Irish language? I am not prepared to 
say that it is. I will not quote the old 
hackneyed phrase, but there is no 
doubt that we English do become Hi- 
bernicised, often much to our benefit. 
Living in a land where battle is the 
breath of life and every question is 
debated red-hot, our chilly blood runs 
faster and warmer (I need scarcely say 
this is not a physiological treatise), 
and we begin to feel like fighting vari- 
ous opinions which in England we 
should discuss in a purely academic 
spirit. Still, an Englishman has this 
in his favor, that his own countrymen 
are less likely to suspect him of Irish 
or Nationalist prejudices, and may be- 
lieve that he can look at these matters 
with some degree of coolness. It is dis- 
agreeable to write one’s own creden- 
tials, but if my view of the present Bat- 
tle of the Books in Ireland is to have 
any value at all, it is essential that my 
readers should understand clearly 
where [ stand. As an Englishman, a 
Unionist, and an irreelaimable Tory, I 
may surely be acquitted of any undue 
leaning to political nationalism in the 
Home Ruler’s sense. Having been in 
the society both of extreme Unionists— 
and there is no Tory to be compared in 
intensity with the Irish Tory—and of 
Nationalists of various shades of opin- 
ion, I may pretend to some acquaint- 
ance with the views of both sides, And 
as a student of Irish, and one not ig- 
norant of other languages, I may per- 
haps be able to form a fair judgment 
of the literary and linguistic aspects 
of the question. The last thing a man 
discovers is his personal equation of 
prejudice and error, and I claim no im- 
munity from the universal defect; but 
I have tried to get rid of prejudice, and 
I think my diverse associations in Ire- 
land have assisted me in the endeavor. 
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I doubt whether it is realized in Eng- 
land how seriously this question of the 
Irish language is taken in Ireland. You 
read in the parliamentary reports ques- 
tion after question about the use of the 
language, its place in the schools, and 
so on; but the impression you are apt 
to get is that a great deal of fuss is be- 
ing made because the magistrates fined 
a farmer for putting his name in Gaelic 
on his cart. The concrete trifling detail 
always commands the attention of the 
newspaper-reader at the expense of the 
general principle. The average man 
will say, quite accurately, that English 
is the statutory language of Ireland, 
and the farmer was legally bound to 
use it on his cart. Further, he will ob- 


serve that few people in Ireland speak, 
still less read, Gaelic—though, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the character is quite as easy 
to decipher as the illuminated texts in 
English churches—and will ask what is 
the use of learning, teaching, or using a 
language which has apparently almost 


died out of itsown accord. This might 
have been approximately true twenty 
or even ten years ago, but no one who 
has lived in Ireland of late is under any 
illusion about the vitality of Gaelic. 
Whatever it was ten years ago, it is 
very much alive now. One might fill 
pages with statistics, but they are need- 
less. Any one who knows Ireland is 
fully aware that at this moment there 
is no question which is exciting the in- 
telligence of the people more than this 
question of the language. You see Gae- 
lic inscriptions over the shops, Gaelic 
on the street labels, Gaelic in adver- 
tisements, a Gaelic column in newspa- 
pers—even a marriage announcement in 
Gaelic type in the Unionist Irish Times, 
to the amazed horror of its constant 
readers. Gaelic is taught in thousands 
of elementary schools, and will be 
taught in all, for the Roman Catholic 
clergy have taken it under their wing. 
The Gaelic League is everywhere, and 
on “Language Day” in Dublin, when 
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the disciples of the Irish tongue march 
in their thousands with Gaelic banners 
and strange devices, the main streets at 
some points are almost impassable. 
Gaelic is being made a test for local ap- 
pointments, and very soon the man 
who does not know Irish will have a 
poor chance of any office in the gift of 
local councils and boards of guardians 
in many if not most parts of Ireland. 

The Irish Unionist does not minimize 
these facts, which meet him on every 
side. He views them with dismay and 
detestation; and quite naturally, for, 
since he is determined not to learn 
Irish, he sees various outlets for his 
talents absolutely closed to him. He 
does not blink the danger, and he fights 
it d outrance. His opposition is founded 
on the primitive instinct of self-preser- 
vation, and no one must blame him for 
it. One can only blame him for not 
disarming the attack by joining it. 
There is not the slightest reason why 
Unionists and Protestants should not 
join the Gaelic League, or why they 
should not become Irish scholars as 
good as Nationalists and Catholics. 
The weapon which they believe is 
pointed at them they can grasp by the 
hilt. Why will they reject their own 
salvation? Because—and I believe this 
to be nearly the universal opinion of 
Irish Unionists—they believe the Gaelic 
League and the language movement to 
be merely insidious agents in the strug- 
gle for Home Rule. That is undoubt- 
edly at the bottom of the Unionist op- 
position to everything that smacks of 
Gaelic. It is believed to be another 
nail in the coffin of the Union. 

Now this is an argument that cannot 
be lightly brushed aside by any one 
who believes that the Union is neces- 
sary to Great Britain and, on the whole, 
beneficial to Ireland. If it were true 
that the Gaelic League is essentially 
a political agency, and the revival of the 
Irish language merely a side-wind to 
blow away all connection with Eng- 
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land, there would be no doubt at all 
that Unionists are justified in holding 
themselves aloof. There should be no 
false security of mind in England on 
this subject. The danger of Home 
Rule is by no means over. Of course 
it has always been the unqualified de- 
mand of the United Irish League; but I 
am not referring to professional agita- 
tors, nor to a flaccid Cabinet which 
seems never to be able to refuse; I am 
thinking of the Irish people. The quiet 
state of the country as a whole, coim- 
pared with not very distant years, is 
no proof of the contrary. The greatest 
of all causes of disquiet, the land ques- 
tion, is almost settled in law, and is be- 
ing very slowly settled in fact, and the 
country consequently has rest, to a 
large degree; but this material improve- 
ment has not as yet changed the 
aspirations of the people, It is reason- 
ably argued that a contented farming 
population owning its land will not 
trouble itself much about National pol- 
itics, but will keep its eyes fixed on 
the balance at the bank. That remains 
to be seen, but as yet there is little evi- 
dence, there has been no time for evi- 
dence, of any such political change. 
At any rate, among the townspeople, 
shopkeepers, and the more alert and 
intelligence classes generally, Home 
Rule is not dead. It is in the forefront 
of every movement, and since the Irish 
language is taken up most enthusi- 
astically by these very same intelligent 
classes, it is only reasonable to infer 
that those who are studying Gaelic 
with so much zeal are quite likely to 
be equally zealous for Home Rule. 
There is no getting out of this position, 
and no use in blinking it. If the ma- 
jority of the intelligent Irish, exclud- 
ing a large proportion of the north and 
also a great number of the professional 
and upper classes in other parts, desire 
Home Rule, and the same majority de- 
sire the teaching of Gaelic as their na- 
tional language, then the learning of 





Gaelic may consistently, though not 
necessarily be regarded as a “plank” in 
the Home Rule platform. 

Are people then to be denied what is 
in itself “‘good”—assuming it to be so 
for the sake of the argument—merely 
because they hold political opinions 
which we do not approve? Should I, 
as a Tory, be justified in refusing edu- 
cation to Radicals, from the fear that 
such education might make them more 
capable opponents? Granting, for the 
argument’s sake, that the study of 
Gaelic is an instrument of intellectual 
development, are we to denounce and 
oppose it and keep the people back be- 
cause we are afraid of their develop- 
ment? It seems a cowardly and short- 
sighted policy. One might almost as 
well argue that it would be right to 
underfeed Nationalists for fear they 
should give us a thrashing. If the 
Irish language be useful, as an educa- 
tional asset, the true Unionist policy 
is to acquire it. If it tend to develop 
the national character, the Unionists, 
who are every whit as Irish as the Na- 
tionalists, and have just as little liking 
for English ways or English govern- 
ment—save only the link of Union— 
ought to take advantage of it just as 
much as their opponents. It is the old 
story of why do not the Roman Catho- 
lics capture Trinity College? Why do 
not the Unionists leaven the Gaelic 
League? 

But we have left out the very impor- 
tant fact that although the great major- 
ity of its members are probably Home 
Rulers, the Gaelic League is essentially 
and avowedly non-polititcal. I do not 
belong to it, but I know there is no po- 
litical test, and I or any one else who 
cares about the study of Irish could be 
admitted as a member to-morrow. It 
is a mere confusion of thought to argue 
that because the members of a society 
are largely of one political color, there- 
fore the society itself is organized on 
a political basis. The Athenzeum Club 
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is widely associated in the popular 
mind with bishops. Many years ago l 
was elected a member; was I therefore 
obliged to become a bishop, or even to 
take Orders, or belong to the Church of 
England at all? Oxford used to be 
always regarded as a hot-bed of “Pu- 
seyism.” Am I, therefore, as an Ox- 
ford man who even had the dangerous 
honor of being acquainted with Dr. 
Pusey, necessarily a “Tractarian”? If 
the Gaelic League is preponderantly 
Nationalist, it is not by reason of its 
constitution. It is because the majority 
of Irishmen happen to be Nationalists, 
and because the Unionists, for the most 
part, stand aloof. I do not in the least 
believe in the political terrors of the 
League, but I do believe in its educa- 
tional value. 

This brings us to the question, which 
has been only assumed so far, whether 
Irish is an educational asset. Whether 
it be or not does not affect its vitality, 
for, useless or valuable, it has “come to 
stay,” in the vulgar phrase, and nothing 
now will stop its progress. A little 
time ago one might have thought it 
merely a passing fashion; there is no 
room for such a thought now. Still, 
while accepting the fact as indisputable 
and inevitable, it would be satisfactory 
to feel assured that it is not downright 
folly or madness, If the Irish people 
insist upon having a toy, they must 
have it, provided that it will not cut 
their fingers; but one would prefer 
that it were not merely a toy that they 
set their hearts on. Now there are two 
ways in which a language may be a 
desirable study. (We may leave out 
its commercial use, for no one has 
ever predicted any considerable com- 
mercial benefits from the acquisition 
of Gaelic; indeed, the leaders of the 
movement would indignantly repudi- 
ate so unworthy a motive for culti- 
vating Irish.) There is the educa- 
tional value of studying a language 
merely as a linguistic exercise, and 
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there is the wider educational value of 
gaining access to a national literature. 
The advocates of Gaelic have hardly 
laid enough stress on the advantages of 
bilingual education. If you take two 
boys of equal mental capacity (if such 
could be found), one of whom knows 
only English, whilst the other knows 
both English and French, or English 
and Latin, there will be no doubt what- 
ever as to which of the two has the 
better trained intellect. That is, of 
course, one reason why Latin has con- 
tinued so long to be the groundwork 
of all educational methods in Europe; 
and it should be noted that the present 
tendency to dislodge Latin from its old 
pre-eminence is not an attack on the 
bilingual idea, but really an effort to 
substitute another language, the lan- 
guage of mathematics and exact sci- 
ence, which has a similar and (as its 
supporters maintain) a superior influ-, 
ence in training the mind in exact 
methods. Thatis what Latin is meant 
to do, English, with its deficiency in 
inflections and syntax, can never fur- 
nish the exact training that an inflec- 
tional and highly syntactical language 
can give. Most boys were not made 
to learn Latin so much for the contents 
of its literature, of which they usually 
touched only the bare outskirts, as for 
the sake of the grammatical training; 
it is perfectly easy in a brief conversa- 
tion on any literary subject to discover 
the presence or absence of what is 
called a classical education. What 
Latin has done for Europe, Gaelic may 
do, as a training instrument, for Lre- 
land. Setting aside the contents of 
the two literatures, Gaelic provides am- 
ple exercise for mental training ip its 
elaborate accidence, its beautiful pho- 
netic system, its exquisite flexibility, 
and its copious vocabulary. This is not 
the place for a disquisition on Irish 
philology, even were I competent to 
give it, but I may be allowed to re- 
mark, as a student and professor of lan- 
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guages, that I know very few that pos- 
sess such a charm and variety as the 
Irish Gaelic. There are special pecul- 
iarities of accidence and phonetics that 
are postively fascinating to a lin- 
guist. 

A great deal of nonsense has been writ- 
ten about the absurdities of Gaelic 
spelling, the superfluity of vowels, and 
the complexities of “aspiration,” and so 
forth, There are valid reasons for 
these apparent complexities which be- 
come obvious to any one who has even 
an elementary knowledge of the lan- 
guage; and once the delightful phonetic 
principle of caol le caol is grasped, the 
vowel system is seen in its real beauty. 
It is an extremely difficult language, I 
rejoice to add, for this quality of diffi- 
culty is one of the chief justifications 
for its employment as an educational 
instrument. The boy who has really 

. mastered Irish has learned how to use 
the brain. No other language will seem 
unconquerable to him; he will have the 
grammatical apparatus which he needs 
for the easier languages, such as Ger- 
man, and unless fate compels him to at- 
tack Russian, or Arabic, or Chinese, he 
may consider his linguistic preparation 
equal to most emergencies. He has 
gained the key which will pick a good 
many locks. It is true that the form of 
the language as now taught in the ele- 
mentary schools is shorn of some of 
the refinements of the accidence. There 
is a lamentable preference for the so- 
called “analytic verb,” in place of the 
true synthetic conjugation. But this is 
incidental to the early stage of a lin- 
guistic revival, and already there are 
hopes of improvement. Just as the 
Athpnians have almost in one’s own 
memory restored classical forms and 
got rid of much that defaced modern 
Greek, so the Irish may soon begin to 
appreciate the fact that crude forms are 
unworthy of an exquisitely fiexible syn- 
thetic language. 

The educational value of such a lan- 


guage cannot be disputed; but apart 
from this, has Gaelic any “‘use’’? If by 
“use’”’ be meant money-value, I have 
already said that no one expects Irish 
to be of much use to correspondence 
clerks and merchants, in the way that 
French or German would be of use. 
For “getting on” in the world, in a com- 
mercial house, or outside Ireland, 
French or German would be infinitely 
more useful. But the fact remains that 
Irish boys and girls, and their teachers 
as a rule, do not care a fig for French 
or German, but they do care a great 
deal for Irish. They want to learn 
Irish, as they want no other language 
on earth. The passion may have been 
artificially stimulated at first, for what- 
ever reason you please to impute, but 
it is a genuine passion now in a large 
part of Ireland, and there is no such 
passion for any other study. We have 
to take facts as they are, and this be- 
ing a fact, we must leave aside alto- 
gether the question whether some other 
language would not be more profitable. 
They do not want some other language, 
and they do want Irish. But they do 
not want it merely as a linguistic ex- 
ercise. They want it because it con- 
tains their national literature. The 
value of this literature has been the 
subject of very conflicting statements. 
Enthusiastic Gaelic scholars like Dr. 
Douglas Hyde set a perhaps extrava- 
gant value upon it. Others, especially 
those who do not know any Irish, say 
that there is no Irish literature worth 
the trouble of reading. It rather de- 
pends upon what one understands by 
“literature.” If any one hopes to find 
a Dante, or a Virgil, or an Adschylus 
among Gaelic poets, he will doubtless 
suffer disappointment; but if a wide 
and varied collection of sagas, and 
chronicles, and hagiographies, and a 
rich and peculiarly sensitive lyrical 
vein will content him, there is plenty 
of material in Gaelic literature. If 
there were not, it would be difficult to 
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account for the extraordinary attrac- 
tion it is exerting, not only on Irish 
students, but on English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and American scholars, 
who can have no national sentiment to 
inspire their zeal. The enthusiasm for 
Irish abroad has been compared to the 
eagerness which was excited by San- 
skrit a century ago, or even to the pas- 
sion for Greek at the “Revival of 
Learning.” Is it conceivable that with- 
out a rich and important literature such 
scholars as Zimmer, Whitley Stokes, 
Standish Hayes O’Grady, Kuno Meyer, 
and many more, would have devoted 
themselves to the study of Irish? In- 
deed, though the treasures of Irish lit- 
erature are as yet but partly explored, 
still less printed, there are enough 
translations already by competent 
scholars to convince the most sceptical 
on this point. 

But the whole question is really be- 
side the point. Only real students 
learn languages for the sake of the lit- 
erature. For one person who learns 
French in order to read Corneille there 
are a thousand who learn it in order to 
check the addition at a Paris restaurant 
or to read a modern novel. The bulk 
of the people never read “literature.” 
Even in English, the popularity of the 
sixpenny detective story, with its ex- 
cruciating verbiage—even “the poverty 
of the English language” shall not com- 
pel me to call it “style’—and its hack- 
neyed phraseology irretrievably damns 
our nation as lovers of literature. I 
doubt whether the Irish wi'l fall so 
low. They have a love of literature, 
especially if it be national, and I can 
see many signs that,if the old literature 
does not content them, or if they can- 
not read it—for to ask them to read 
Middle Irish is like setting an English 
elementary schoolboy to read Chaucer— 
there are plenty of cultivated minds 
eager to furnish them with a new lit- 
erature by living Irishmen. The plays 
that in recent years have been produced 
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anc performed in Gaelic in Dublin and 
elsewhere stand in refreshing contrast 
to the conventional society drama of 
London and the provinces. There is no 
lack of talent or inspiration among liv- 
ing Gaelic writers, and the demand 
which is daily swelling will not fail of 
its supply. 

Yet, apart from the actual literary 
value of what has come down from the 
Middle Ages, and what is now being put 
forth by modern Irishmen, there is an- 
other incentive to the study of Irish 
which no one can gainsay. It is the 
most powerful incentive that can exist. 
The Irish people want to learn Irish 
because it is Irish—just that. It is 
enough. I am not going into the ques- 
tions: Is “Ireland a Nation”? Is there 
such a thing as a genuine Celtic people 
in Ireland? Are not the Irish as mixed 
and as English a race as the English 
themselves? We have heard all this 
dinned into our ears till we are sick. 
Race is not the only factor in nation- 
ality; sentiment cuts far deeper, and if 
any one who has lived in Ireland and 
knows the people ventures to say that 
they are not a distinct people with na- 
tional characteristics and an intense 
national sentiment—not by any means 
confined to any class, religion, re- 
gion, or political section—he must be 
blind and deaf and without understand- 
ing. 

Does any one deny the individuality 
of the Scottish character, or the 
strongly marked distinction between 
the Highlander and the Lowlander? 
The Battle of the Books is being fought 
in Scotland too, and Mr. Morston Mac- 
donald of Largie has defended the 
teaching of Gaelic in the Highland 
schools on much the same lines that I 
had adopted before I read his vigorous 
letter in the Times of last August 
24th. 

We look forward (he says) with ap- 
prehension to the time when the whole 
Empire shall have been levelled to a 
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single standard of cockney dulness, 
when local feeling, costume, customs, 
and speech shall have perished, and ail 
that we have in exchange for our soul 
is .. . commercial efficiency ... We 
believe that it is possible, by the pres- 
ervation of our ancient tongue, and the 
individuality which we Highlanders 
have inherited from our forefathers, to 
contribute something to the good of the 
Empire which is in no. sense incompati- 
ble with commercial efficiency, but 
which, once lost, no amount of commer- 
cial efficiency could ever restore... . 
We believe that the Gaelic Highlander 
has certain gifts of character which 
can be of special service to the Em- 
pire, and we believe that to crush these 
in the insane desire for homogeneity is 
a false and short-sighted policy. The 
true statesmanship is rather to foster 
and encourage all that goes to build 
up character and preserve individual- 
ity. 


It is this intense national feeling, this 
distinct nationality, that craves for its 
own language and literature, no matter 
what its contents; and it is in order to 
foster this national feeling and main- 
tain these national characteristics that 
the leaders of the language movement 
devote themselves to the spread of Gae- 
lic studies. It may be mixed up with 
current politics, but it is not a political 
movement; it may tend towards the 
possible realization of Home Rule, but 
political separation is not its object. 
That object is the preservation of the 
essential character and life of the Irish 
people, and the prevention of the 
deadly process of grinding all people 
to the same uninteresting commercial 
level. The apostles of Gaelic do not 
dispute the greatness of much that is in 
the English character, though they 
sometimes speak unadvisedly with their 
tongue on the subject. But-they do not 
want to be turned into English any 
more than we want to be turned into 
Germans. They will use any means, 
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and the language is the most potent of 
all, to escape the curse of cosmopolitan- 
ism, or, as they put it, with a more lim- 
ited outlook, Anglicization. And who 
is to throw the first stone at them? 
Do any of us, outside the elect of the 
philosophers, wish to have our national 
character and temperament tampered 
with? Should we like England, Scot- 
land, Wales, and Ireland to be turned 
into exactly the same shape, like the 
four legs of a table? “Highlanders,” 
writes the Rev. J. C. Maclellan, “in the 
sound philosophy of the Apostle, be- 
lieve that nationalities, like individuals, 
have diversities of gifts, and that they 
each have a distinctive and healthy con- 
tribution to make to the body politic.” 
And why not Irishmen—as national as 
you please? There is no need to des- 
cant upon the virtues and charm of 
the Irishman, nor yet on his defects; 
still less on the Irishwoman, in whom I 
admit no defects. It is enough that 
they are distinctively Irish, and they 
intend to remain so. For my part, in 
spite of all the trouble they give us, 
and their unique capacity for disquiet- 
ing our pet theories and convictions. 
I would not change the Irish character 
if I had Aladdin’s lamp to work the 
miracle. Suum cuique. Let each na- 
tionality possess at least its own char- 
acter unmolested; let us not attempt 
to make a Finland or a Caucasus of 
Eire. Let her develop her own nature 
in her own way, without the imposition 
of profane hands. There is a pietas of 
nations, as well as of families, erga pa- 
triam aut parentes, as Cicero tells us, 
the more Ireland loves her past, the 
more she will respect herself in the 
present, and with a fuller life and wider 
knowledge we may perhaps hope that 
in time she may even come to respect 
—I do not say like—her nearest neigh- 
bor. 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 
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“Yes, you certainly make a point 
there—but I’m afraid it cannot be done. 
I quite see, of course, that under cer- 
tain circumstances it might be advisa- 
ble, purely from a military point of 
view; but there are also other con- 
siderations—weighty considerations, 1 
may say,—and it cannot be done; at 
least, not at present.” As he said these 
words the Minister put on his well- 
known smile—that smile which had dis- 
armed so many. 

“But if not possible at present, do 
you not think we ought to be prepared 
to take this step shortly—at a moment's 
notice?” replied the other. 

“Yes; in so far as measures can be 
taken that will not cause excitement. 
You see—I’ll be frank with you’’—here 
the set smile again showed the teeth of 
the speaker under his carefully waxed 
black moustache—“we cannot do it on 
account of the result that such action 
may have on the Public,—we cannot af- 
ford to do it. The Public is ignorant 
of any such necessity, and would not 
understand. They are, of course, still 
quite confident, I hope not unreason- 
ably, and look upon the rosy side of 
affairs——” 

“Yes; remember the Parisians and 
their cry of ‘A Berlin!’ Remember——” 
interrupted the other. 

But the mandarin suavely held up his 
hand and continued sonorously: “And 
look upon the rosy side of things, as I 
Say. Such an extreme—not to say dras- 
tic—step would certainly inflict great 
hardships on non-combatants, and 


would excite apprehension. It would 
be bound to have an adverse effect on 
the Government. Believe me, we have 
considered the matter from all sides. 
Of course, I quite understand and, I 
hope, appreciate the line you are tak- 
ing up: all the military advisers have— 
perhaps quite naturally—urged similar 
forcible methods; but are not your fears 
somewhat groundless?” 

At that moment there was a discreet 
tap at the door. A secretary entered 
and looked with a deferential air of 
inquiry at the Minister, who, seeing 
that he brought some papers, broke off 
his argument. The other bowed, and 
with a grunt of dissent strode to the 
window. As he stood reading with 
his back to the light his face was in 
shadow, but his attitude and manner 
of reading betokened a character the 
antithesis of that of the Minister, who 
was now immersed in the papers just 
brought in, 

The business, which chiefly consisted 
in signing the papers handed to him, 
with now and then 4 word of explana- 
tion, did not take long, After a final 
“Yes, sir, quite,” the secretary noise- 
lessly vanished and the Minister sat 
back, gently tapping his fingers together 
over his ample waistcoat. While en- 
deavoring to recall the exact portion of 
his peroration reached before the in- 
terruption, he gazed benignly round the 
well-appointed room which was large 
and had a long table in the centre. The 
number of despatch-boxes and the lav- 
ish display of official stationery upon 
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the table showed it to be a Govern- 
ment office. 

As the Minister sat on, tapping his 
finger-tips together, his cuffs made a 
rattling which at last attracted the at- 
tention of his more highly-strung com- 
panion, who looked up with a frown. 
Seeing that the secretary had gone, he 
returned to the charge. 

“I think you should read this. You 
have not seen it: it has only just 
reached me. It’s his last letter to me, in 
which he again specifically discusses 
this very point. As you will see, he 
demonstrates once more that if things 
zo at all against us, the place is bound 
te be besieged, and that either the use- 
less civil population should be sent 
away now at once, or a very much 
larger food-supply stored there than has 
heretofore been arranged for or con- 
templated. He favors the former 
course, as making matters simpler and 
easier for the defence. But see for 
yourself what he says,—the portion of 
his letter on this subject begins here. 
As you know, he is no alarmist, and 
his opinion, supporting as it does so 
many others, must surely carry great 
weight.” 

Tlie Minister took the papers but did 
not read. “I don’t think it will 
do much good, General, my wading 
through ‘all this,’”—he flipped through 
the pages. “I know it all: I have seen 
former reports, and I don’t suppose 
there’s anything new. It represents 
the ultra-military point of view, which 
has been already considered. We have 
decided, if possible, to quietly increase 
the stock of food so as to provide for 
the whole population. Of course, if op- 
portunity offers, we might—er—per- 
suade a few old people to go; but we 
must wait till the Public realizes the ne- 
cessity for the move before doing any- 
thing on a large scale. Perhaps people 
will then go readily and not have to be 
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bly, we might leave the matter to the 
discretion of the future Military Gov- 
ernor of the place; we should not like 
to commit him to any course before- 
hand, or to tie his hands!” 

“But, quite apart from the great dis- 
advantage of saddling that poor officer 
with such a difficult question at a time 
when he will have so much else to do, 
I do not think you understand that it 
will increase the hardships ten thou- 
sandfold if the wretched people have 
to be turned out once the town is in- 
vested. It will then practically mean 
the death from starvation of them all, 
and be an atrocity. Now it is possible 
and involves comparatively little hard- 
ship. Why not tell the Public the truth 
and act? Lead them, don’t follow. 
Of course, they will acquiesce, once 
they realize the position.” 

“Oh come, come,” smiled the Min- 
ister, “isn’t that a little strong? War 
is a brutal matter, but surely you 
don’t imply that even were the place 
besieged the enemy would not allow 
the harmless civil population a safe- 
conduct through their lines? Why, they 
would all be non-combatants. You 
make our enemies out to be savages of 
the worst type. We live in different 
times from the siege of Jerusalem, you 
know! As to your last suggestion—why, 
it is not within the sphere of practical 
politics. Impossible—absolutely.” 

“T don’t think you realize what War 
is. Starvation is one of the weapons 
of a besieger—as history has proved, 
one of the most powerful. If the op- 
posing general conducting the siege 
should assist the defenders by allow- 
ing them to send out their women and 
children after the siege has commenced, 
he would be a traitor to his country and 
should be shot! From what I°know of 
our enemy’s notions of war and of the 
character of the man who will probably 
undertake any siege, I do not think this 
likely. Have you read his last work, 
‘Ve Victis; or The Ethics of “er?” 
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“No, I have not. I have no—” 

“You should. I will send you a copy. 
It has just been translated. It treats 
of starvation as a weapon, and deals 
with the problem of ‘Les Bouches 
Inutiles.’ ” 

“Thank you very much, but of course 
many men write things which they 
could not carry out in practice. I am 
afraid I should not be convinced by 
his theorizing. Besides, if he is the 
ogre that you imagine, the command- 
ant of the fortress will make his ar- 
rangements accordingly !”: 

“Yes—when it will be too late!’ The 
speaker lost his patience. “So it is 
really the ‘Public’ that you rely on to 
judge when such a thing is necessary? 
The mob are the paid leaders and ex- 
pert advisers of the nation? I can't 
help telling you that the Government 
are shirking their duty, but are not 
evading their responsibility, by trying 
to shelve the questions for some luck- 
less general to settle when it is too 
late. I trust you may not have the 
blood of many harmless non-combat- 
ants, or of the whole garrison, 
on your hands, or. be responsible 
for eventual defeat.” He spoke bit- 
terly. 

“Tut-tut, my dear General,” the Min- 
ister shrugged his shoulders in a depre- 
eating way, “it’s absurd—quite impos- 
sible to talk like this, I am so-much 
obliged—I’m- sure we all are—for the 
trouble you have taken, but I do not 
think any useful purpose can be served 
by our continuing this discussion or at- 
tempting to reopen the matter. Your 
views have my fullest sympathy, I as- 
sure you: I will bear in mind what 
you have said. It shall not. be lost 
sight of: Meanwhile let us hope for 
the best!” He smiled again, and his 
third chin nestled into his wide collar 
with an air of finality. 

The hint was plain. ‘With a curt 
farewell the other went out, sore at 
heart, 
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The Minister turned his chair round 
to his table, and absently repeated the 
shibboleth—“We must hope for the 
best.” But the catchword did not seem 
to convey comfort, for the smile had 
left his lips. It was’some time before 
the busy scratching of his pen showed 
that he had once again got back into 
his stride, and was making his point in 
a masterly minute. 


II, 


It was some weeks later: the storm 
had burst, and the war had gone badly. 
Winter: had fastened upon the coast 
fortress; blizzard alternated with calm 
black frost; but far more paralyzing 
than the grip of winter was the grad- 
ual constriction of the enemy's line of 
investment, for by land and sea the 
town was cut off from the world. 

Upon a certain wild afternoon the 
office of the Military Governor and 
Fortress Commander looked gloomy 
and deserted,—silent but for the roaring 
of the fitful gusts in the chimney, and 
the distant booming of artillery which 
could be heard at intervals. Suddenly 
these dull, muffled sounds changed to a 
shrill. discord of wind whistling 
through the windows, as the door was 
thrown open and two men entered. 
Before it could be closed a shower of 
papers fluttered from the table, and the 
powdery. snow, which had been driven 
through the broken panes, scurried 
across the floor in wisps, turning to a 
dirty gray as it picked up the dust. 

“That’s the place,” said the sergeant, 
as he pointed out a vacant space on the 
walls amidst the maps and proclamar 
tions with which they were covered, 
“made for it.” 

The private, whose mouth seemed 
full, only nodded and drew a hammer 
from his belt. Uncoiling a large roll 
they had brought with them, which was 
apparently a patchwork of smaller 
pieces pasted together so as to form 
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one sheet, they set to work. The ser- 
geant whistled while he held it straight 
against the wall; the other, daintily 
drawing tin-tacks one by one from his 
mouth, nailed it up. After the last 
nail had been driven, and after a final 
stepping-back to judge of the general 
effect, the remaining tacks were care- 
fully ejected into a scrap of paper. 
No one could have accused these two of 
not being whole-hearted in their work, 
for they took as much trouble over the 
exact position and alignment of this 
ugly diagram as a youth over his first 
white tie. 

“Doesn't look so bad after all; but 
I'll just thicken up the green a bit, as 
I have it on me,” said the senior, taking 
a chalk-pencil from behind his ear. 
“Yes, that does it. The Colonel said 
it was to be plain and prominently 
placed. It is plain, it is prominent, 
and—it is neat. We've made a job of 
it.” He sucked his pencil and cocked 
his head on one side critically. 

The well-worn platitude that the 
main points—the great issues of affairs 
—are often lost sight of by those im- 
mersed in working out the details was 
well illustrated at this moment. These 
two men were intelligent, and fully un- 
derstood the meaning of the parti-col- 
ored chart they had helped to prepare, 
and yet they were far more concerned 
with its exact position and appearance 
than they were with its meaning. 
Nevertheless, the message it conveyed 
was not altogether without importance 
to them personally. 

The private solemnly screwed up the 
paper containing the tacks, put it in 
his pocket, and stuck the hammer in his 
belt. He looked all round the room. 
“S'pose the Governor will be moving 
office again to-morrow. It’s about time, 
as he’s been here four days now!” 

“Yes; it beats me how quick they 
find out where it is, after all the spies 
we've nobbled, and the flag kept flying 
at the wrong place too. Of course they 
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know who keeps the show going and 
who is the whole defence—in a manner 
of speaking. Why, it would be worth 
anything to them to drop a shell on 
The Butcher. Not but what he hasn’t 
had some narrow squeaks already. If 
it wasn’t for this everlasting shifting 
it would be worth while tidying up this 
place a bit—something crool, I call it.” 
He glanced round and snorted, his 
draughtsman’s eye offended at the state 
of the room. After picking up and 
weighting the scattered papers, they 
stumped heavily from the room, chased 
out by the jeering cat-calls of the wind. 
They stumped, inasmuch as they made 
a great noise on the hard parquet floor; 
but it was more the shuffle of weak- 
kneed men who could not control their 
too heavy feet than the tramp of vigor- 
ous limbs. Perhaps it was due to the 
dull light of the leaden-hued sky, ren- 
dered gloomier by the dusty window, 
but both men certainly looked very ill. 
Their faces were haggard and gray, 
and their uniform sagged about their 
bodies, 

The room itself, which had so excited 
the disgust of the sergeant, presented a 
combination of opulence and squalor 
that was bizarre to a degree. Large 
and high, its furnishing was mostly 
rough and its condition altogether neg- 
lected. The parquet floor was dull, ex- 
cept in a track to the door. The ceil- 
ing was hand-painted; even in the dim 
light of this winter’s afternoon could 
be seen the inevitable cupids wallowing 
among garlands of roses and ribbons 
upon a background of clouds. The rem- 
nants of Rose-du-Barri-colored satin, 
which fluttered from the edges of the 
panels, showed what had been the wall 
covering—torn down to allow of the 
maps being nailed on the flat. Be- 
tween the panels rococo metal sconces 
projected, and from the centre of the 
ceiling hung a florid electrolier in the 
same style. Most of the incandescent 
lamps were missing, and the blackened 
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condition of those left told a tale of 
long use, while the candlesticks dotted 
about showed that no electric current 
was now available—searchlights devour 
so much! 

Again the gray scurry on the floor; an 
elderly man came in. As he stamped 
round the room, taking off his gloves 
and shaking the snow from him, his 
eye was arrested by the new diagram. 
Unhooking his fur coat, he walked up 
and began studying it carefully. In 
spite of the self-congratulations of its 
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curves intersected the bottom of the 
“zero” line of the food-scale at four 
different points, each marked with a 
circle. 

Beginning with the steepest, each 
curve was labelled as follows:— 


GARRISON. 
Crv. Pop. 
GARRISON. 
Crv. Pop. 
GARRISON. 
Crv. Pop. 
GARRISON. 


Red Curve. Scale C. 


Scale C. 
Scale D. 


Scale D. 
Scale D. 


Blue Curve. 
Purple Curve. 


Green Curve. 
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draughtsman, it was at first sight a 
confusing chart, and as the Governor 
frowned at it, the dour expression of 
his square face became accentuated al- 
most to grotesqueness. 

The heading, printed in bold type 
across the top of the paper, was— 


FOOD CHART. 
The sheet was ruled in horizontal and 
vertical lines, which formed a check- 
ered pattern. The ends of the horizon- 
tal lines were figured as a scale of 
Food, those of the vertical as a scale 
of Time. From the left-hand top corner 
started four thick lines of different 
colors, which ran downwards towards 
the right in sloping curves. These 


Below was this explanatory note:— 


Scale C.=Minimum Scale of Rations for 
fighting or working. 


Scale D.—Minimum Scale of Rations for 
bare existence. 


Crv. Por.=Civil Population (excluding 
those useful in defence, who are shown 
as ‘* Garrison ”’). 


The Governor gazed steadily at the 
diagram for some minutes, tracing with 
his finger the different curves of the 
food-supply down to the point where 
the last ration would be eaten. He 
pulled a paper out of his pocket and, 
after a few pencilled calculations, com- 
menced counting along the days in the 
time-scale, when his Chief-of-Staff, a 
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slightly younger man, entered and sa- 
luted. 

“Ah, there you are! I see you have 
been able to get this done at last. I 
am' glad, because I got some news to- 
day which I think will make the point 
all the clearer—so clear that even the 
Council must grasp it at once. I now 
know the date before which we cannot 
possibly get any food ships through the 
blockade. Of course, they, may not 
come till long after—if at all,—but they 
cannot come before then. Just ‘look at 
this, and chalk up and mark the dia- 
gram at the date.” He turned to take 
off his fur coat and hang it over a 
chair, 

The other took the paper, worked out 
a rapid sum, and marked a certain 
date in the horizontal time-scale of the 
diagram. Hé looked round for a col- 
ored chalk but seeing none seized a 
quill pen from the table and, dipping 
the plume into the red ink, drew a line 
up through the date—the wet feather 
leaving a brillfant smear of scarlet. 
“Label it,” said the Governor, looking 
round, 

With pain, for he was no draughts- 
man, the other printed against this line, 
“Earliest Possible Fresh Supplies.” 

The Governor joined him. They 
both looked at the diagram, then at 
each other. 

“Well, sir, that settles it definitely,” 
said the staff-officer and he whistled 
softly. 

It did indeed. The value of the chart 
was now increased tenfold, for it gave 
the absolute as well as the relative re- 
sults of following the different curves. 
According to the Red Curve, the food 
would run out many weeks before the 
earliest possibility of relief; according 
to the Blue, the end would be closer to, 
but still before, the fateful day; while. 
following the Purple, it would be only 
a few days short. The Green was the 
only curve that intersected the “zero” 
line to the right of the scarlet smear. 
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As the earliest date for this was not 
fixed, but problematical, it was obvious 
that the green curve was the only one 
that could be followed with safety, and, 
even then, not more than a few days’ 
margin would be obtained. It was but 
too clear that only by refusing to feed 
the useless members of the population, 
or, in other words, by turning them out 
to freeze and starve, could the belea- 
guered town have a fair chance of hold- 
ing out. 

“I’d like a certain friend of ours to 
be here now and see this,” continued 
the last speaker. It was unnecessary 
for him to utter any name or to specify 
him of the triple chin in order to be 
understood. 

“Yes,” quietly said the other, “I 
should like him to read his own death 
sentence in those curves!” There was 
no hint of jesting in this reply: the tone 
and expression of the speaker were 
grimness itself. 

“Look here! I want some .more ex- 
planation, as I prefer, if possible, to 
carry the Council with me, and they 
will want alot. You see there has been 
no collusion, and the chart has not 
been faked to back up my views. The 
men who made it did not know of this 
last message; but the result has borne 
out in ‘a marvellous way what I have 
said all along.” 

“Very good, sir; I will fetch the Di- 
rector of Supplies, who got the actual 
calculations made out.” 

In a few moments he returned with 
that officer. 

“Will you please explain how these 
figures have been arrived at,” said the 
Governor, 

“The actual amounts of supplies, 
seales of rations, &c., I obtained from 
my returns, sir. The figures for the 
population I got from the Provost-Mar- 
sbal. For the statistics, calculations, 


and forecasts I worked in conjunction 
with a committee of leading business 
men and some of the actuaries of the 
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insurance companies. I got these gen- 
tlemen collected specially from the 
earthwork and other gangs. The prin- 
cipal actuary of the Peace and Plenty 
Assurance Company presided over the 
calculations, A lot of it was quite be- 
yond me.” 

“T see. Now, what exactly do you in- 
clude under ‘Civil Population’? what we 
discussed the other day?” 

TT 

“In fact—the useless mouths?” 

“Precisely. Would you like to see 
the figures, sir? Here they are.” 

The elder man put out his hand, but 
hesitated, and did not take the prof- 
fered bundle. Instead, he muttered 


half to himself— 

“No no; it is better I shouldn’t. It 
must be decided on principle—on the 
diagram. I don’t want to know the 
numbers-—it might affect my decision. 
God knows it is hard enough to do my 
duty without knowing all the results 


in detail. No,’—he finished out aloud, 
—“I won't look at them! About the dia- 
gram, I don’t see why the colored lines 
should be curved. It seems that the 
decline for a uniform consumption 
should be a slanting line. Do you 
gradually decrease the ration scale?” 

“No, sir, though the result is much 
the same. ‘The curvature is caused by 
the decreasing daily consumption, ow- 
ing to the increased proportion of 
deaths and——” 

“Of course, yes; I had forgotten that 
for the moment. Did the civil experts 
collaborate cordially?” 

“Very, especially the mathematicians. 
It was their own work they were com- 
ing back to—what they were bred up to 
do,—and they enjoyed it after their long 
spell of navvy labor. They called it a 
‘pretty problem.’ One poor fellow 
went quite off his head in his profes- 
sional zeal, and lost all sense of pro- 
portion. He simply revelled in the 
curves! .He said that the thing was 
éapable of a ‘neat solution,’ for if we 
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applied a suitably arranged sliding ra- 
tion-scale to the casualty curve we 
should never eat our last ration!” 

“What on earth did he mean?” 

“I don't know, sir; but I took down 
what he said, as a matter of interest. 
He said—he said—here it is—that if we 
did this, the zero line of food would 
tend to become ‘asymptotic’ to the 
curves and——” 

“What?” 

“Asymptotic to the curves, and that 
if a fire at the depdt should cause a 
sudden drop in the food-supply, we 
could almost turn this drop into a 
‘cusp’ by making a sortie next day to 
bring up the casualties! He was also 
much grieved because, as we cannot 
put back the clock, we can never get 
a ‘node’ in the——” 

“That’s enough—that’s enough. What 
did you do with him? 

“Sent him back to pick-and-shovel 
work at once; thought him quite mad; 
but the other actuaries now state that, 
mathematically, he was correct, though 
it was of no practical value! The 
commercial men did not see the force of 
losing combatants simply to produce a 
‘cusp,’ and said it was not business.” 

“Well, well, many more will go like 
that before we've done, I expect. Any- 
thing more I should know about the 
working out before the Council meets?” 

“Yes, I forgot to mention that certain 
events are expressly excluded from 
this prognostication—earthquakes, large 
assaults, or fire in supply depots; also, 
we have estimated every edible in the 
food total.” 

“Thanks. It’s all only too clear,” said 
the Governor. Then turning to his 
chief of staff, he added: “Please have 
draft orders got out in detail for car- 
Trying on according to the green curve, 
from the day after to-morrow. I have 
decided finally, and shall force it 
through the Council of Defence now, 
by the aid of that diagram. Let me 
See the orders after the Council meet- 
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ing. We meet in an hour, and until 
then I want to be undisturbed. Tell 
the A.D.C. I do not wish to see any 
one upon any subject not vital.” 

“Very good, sir.’ 

The wind whistled, and the Governor 
was alone. 

III, 


He pushed one of the gilt chairs 
covered with stained brocade up to the 
stove and sat heavily down. The win- 
ter’s day had drawn to its close, and 
in the fitful light of the candles, to- 
wards which his face was turned, the 
deep-set eyes, square chin, and bristly 
moustache gave an impression of the 
man’s nature. His face was almost 
brutal in its severity, though it was not 
on account of his appearance that he 
had been dubbed The Butcher. From 
the dark and frayed strip of silk on his 
breast, it was evident that he was 
much decorated: could the colors of the 
ribbous have been distinguished, it 
would also have been clear that he had 
seen much service. 

Dogged to obstinacy, he was not 
cursed with too much imagination, and 
he pursued to the bitter end what he 
thought to be the path of duty, regard- 
less of side-issues. Formed of tougher 
material than the majority of his fel- 
low-countrymen, he played the bloody 
game of war with a stern logic, un- 
touched by the opportunism and hyster- 
ical humanitarianism that was helping 
to sap the vitality of his country. He 
was, therefore, popularly but quite er- 
roneously, supposed to be careless of 
human life. Being matter-of-fact, he 
realized that success in war is as im- 
portant to-day as ever it was, for de- 
feat means economical if not physical 
death to the conquered. He could ap- 
preciate the meaning of that expres- 
sion “saigner 4 blanc’; moreover, he 
knew how eminently ripe for such an 
operation was his own nation—grown 
rich and soft through years of peace 
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and money-making. Expecting no mis- 
placed mercy from his enemy, he never 
accorded it himself. To this trait and 
to the fact that, with a true sense of 
proportion, he had not hesitated upon 
one occasion to sacrifice a large num- 
ber of his own men in order to gain 
more than a compensating advantage 
elsewhere, he owed his nickname. 
Given at first in execration by the 
basty and ignorant, it had grown to be 
a name, if not of affection, at least, of 
confidence. To the soldiers under him 
it was almost a term of endearment. 
Painfully taking off his stiffened 
gaiters and boots, he placed his aching 
feet upon the guard-rail of the stove 
and took a tobacco-pouch from his 
pocket. As he withdrew the pouch, a 
dog’s-eared photograph fell out. For a 
minute he gazed sadly at it before 
picking it up. It was the portrait of 
a lady and a child, and as The Butcher 
gazed, his nickname seemed a libel. 
Sombre indeed were his thoughts, for 
never perhaps since the Middle Ages, 
when life was cheap, had unhappy sol- 
dier to face such a problem. It had 
haunted him ever since he had been 
driven into this coast town with his 
field army and had taken command of 
the fortress. Finding the whole popu- 
lation in the place without adequate 
food, he had foreseen what must hap- 
pen. Now it had come to the point. 
The diagram had made matters so 
mathematically clear that the facts had 
to be faced. His own mind had long 
since been made up; but now the Coun- 
cil of Defence must see the inevitable 
course. It needed no highly colored 
imagination to realize what the green 
curve meant to those evicted in such 
weather, and The Butcher was cer- 
tainly under no delusions. It meant 
death from exposure and starvation to 
hundreds of his own race— men, 
women, and little ones. This was dif- 
ferent from losing soldiers in action, 
or even shooting down the populace in 
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a food riot. Not responsible for it, he 
as much as possible kept his thoughts 
from the man who had placed him in 
this position. His course of action de- 
termined on, he tried not to dwell on 
the horrors of the inevitable; but, when 
alone, his mind reverted to the subject. 
He sat on, wearied, wrestling with his 
dreadful thoughts, his rough features 
lit up in the semi-gloom by the glow 
from his pipe. Do what he would, he 
could not blot out from his sight the 
starving crowd, wandering blindly in 
the snow between the hostile armies; 
and the group on the photograph kept 
intruding itself on the scene! As to 
the chance of the besiegers receiving 
the refugees or giving them passage, 
it never entered his head. He knew 
War, and he knew his enemy. 

Suddenly, a more dreadful possibil- 
ity, suggested to him by some one more 
imaginative, recurred to him with in- 
sistence. Even when at length his eyes 
closed, his pipe went out, and his head 
drooped forward, it continued to oc- 
cupy his dreams. 

He was in one of the advanced works 
of the girdle of forts—where he had 
spent the previous night,—standing 
alone in the snow. Close in front was 
a searchlight, whose beam _ slowly 
swept to and fro across the landscape. 
Not far off, to one side and well clear 
of the beam, was its observer. Though 
no snow was falling, the bitter wind 
now and then whirled up little clouds 
of it from the ground, which, as they 
eddied through the ray of light, flashed 
out like dazzling swarms of fire-flies 
dancing past. He was close enough to 
hear the “phit-phit” which ended the 
wild career of those flakes which 
chanced to encounter the metal pro- 
jector, heated by the electric are splut- 
tering within. Between the gusts the 
air cleared, and he caught a glimpse 
over the undulating country towards 
the enemy’s lines, a long distance 
off. 
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From this stretch of country all vege- 
tation had been cleared, but its bil- 
lowy nature still provided shelter un- 
searched by the light, where masses 
might collect unseen. Close in front he 
saw the inner wire-entanglement stand- 
ing out black and crue] against the 
snow, and farther out the repetition 
of this pitiless web of barbed wire— 
a continuous gray band. 

The enemy seemed to him to be in- 
active. A strange quiet reigned over 
their lines, and between the howling 
gusts the silence was only broken by 
the hiss of the carbons, the distant 
bark of an oil-engine, and the noise of 
sleeping men as they snored and mut- 
tered. Just behind the parapet lay the 
line of figures wrapped in blankets and 
skins. They were, except the look-outs, 
indeed asleep in spite of the continual 
rustling and coughing. Now and again 
there were snatches of incoherent bab- 
ble, and even of laughter, but no notice 
was taken by their companions or by 
the few officers and non-commissioned 
officers pacing up and down close to 
him. After each gust gigantic shadows 
danced over the country as the col- 
lected snow was rubbed off the lenses 
by a gloved hand; occasionally the 
light was altogether cut off for a pe- 
riod. He stood watching. Everything 
seemed going well. 

A bell rang under the light emplace- 
ment, and the recumbent telephone 
operator swore deeply as he got up 
with his blankets clinging to him, and 
placed the cold instrument to his tin- 
gling ear. It was a message from some 
one at the next fort, who imagined that 
he saw something. The ray from their 
light could be seen fixed steadily to- 
wards the North-West. An officer 
came to the instrument, and a brief 
conversation ensued over the wire. A 
gong sounded, and with a clicking noise 
the needle of a dial close to the tele- 
phone jerked to a certain bearing. 
The search-light above quietly swung 
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te the desired direction, while the of- 
ticer joined the observer. 

The Butcher followed. There, right 
away among the ghostly sand-dunes, 
now that the converging rays of light 
were focussed on the spot, something 
could be distinguished in the concen- 
trated rays. Something moving—a 
dark. body—-a mass against the snow. 
He could only come to one conclusion— 
it was the enemy advancing to an as- 
sault—madness on their part unless 
they succeeded in effecting a surprise. 
The otticer looked long, then placing a 
whistle between his lips, blew. This 
signal was taken up and repeated on 
all sides till the air was full of shrill 
sound, The observers continued to 
watch. The whole place became alive, 
though there was no shouting, no real 
noise; but despite the efforts to pre- 
serve silence, the click of opening 
magazine cut-offs and the metallic rat- 
tle of cartridge-clips were unmistakable, 

The Butcher tried to estimate the 
direction and rate of advance, and af- 
ter a short pause, evidently for the 
same purpose, the observing officer 
whistled again twice. The light was 
turned off, and the ray from the other 
fort also disappeared. For a few min- 
utes the quiet bustle continued as guns 
were unhooded and trained, and piles 
of ammunition uncovered. The hot- 
water bags, which had been nestling 
against the water-jackets of the ma- 
chine guns, were thrown aside. Two 
or three baby search-lights were now 
got ready, each in its own little em- 
placement. They could throw a dis- 
persed beam for a comparatively short 
range over a wide area—just what was 
required for the coming slaughter. The 
long-range concentrated beam had 
served to pick up the quarry far away; 
but when it came to the “kill” the 
whole front would be flooded with the 
glare from those baby lights, the spe- 
cial role of which it was to dazzle the 
sheep and light up the shambles. The 
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electric circuits to the mines among 
the entanglements were again tested, 
the connections made to the firing-keys 
by which these volcanoes would be 
made to erupt. 

Here and there a man took off his 
glove and sucked his trigger-finger to 
get the numbness out, for the cold 
metal seared as if already hot. The 
great light deceptively shone forth 
again once or twice, and glared every- 
where but in the right direction, for 
there was no need to impress overmuch 
ou the enemy, now marching to his 
doom across the snow, that they had 
been seen. 

Silently in the dark and the stabbing 
cold The Butcher waited: he was 
pleased,—not that he gloated over the 
coming slaughter, but his soldier’s in- 
stinct could not but be soothed by the 
impending success and by the way 
things had been done. His ideas had 
been carried out to the letter, and not 
a soul had asked either advice or or- 
ders. All had known their duty, all 
had done it. There had been no hes- 
itation, no useless gun-fire at uncertain 
ranges: once discovered, the enemy 
had been as far as possible lured on 
to certain destruction. When their si- 
lent masses should reach the flat be- 
yond the outer obstacle, the defences 
dark and noisefess in front of them, 
their hopes would rise high; but when, 
checked by the entanglement and strug- 
gling in the maze of barbed wire, a 
flood of light from those earthworks 
suddenly blinded and threw them into 
a blaze of glare——! To pursue the 
matter farther was too much even for 
him—and what good? These things 
had to be. 

Whilst allowing his thoughts to run 
ahead, he had stood calm, but else- 
where ‘the tension had now become ex- 
treme. Only one finger trembling over- 
hard against a trigger and the whole 
plan would be given away—the victims 
warned. It was a moment when a 
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man—well-meaning but cf untrained 
nerve — might spoil the. greatest 
coup. 

lt was strange, indeed, but no such 
hail of shrapnel was falling on these 
works as might have been expected 
with an assault so close. Nor was 
there the usual amount of firing from 
the enemy’s lines: what there was 
seemed to be directed elsewhere. The 
hum of rifie-bullets even was absent. 
The enemy must indeed be mad! To 
assault from such a distance, and to 
neglect to assist this assault in forcing 
by their gun-fire the defenders to keep 
under cover! Of course it was to help 
towards a surprise; but he wondered. 

There was now a general rustling 
among the men. Though seeing noth- 
ing, all had an undefinable feeling that 
the moment was close, very close. He 
himself was infected by the contagion 
—his pulse quickened. Suddenly his 
heart almost stopped as the true reason 
for the absence of the enemy’s fire 
struck him dizzy. Those silently ad- 
vancing masses were not the enemy. 
Great God! He knew now! They were 
the Useless Mouths that had been 
thrust out. The picture of the wan- 
derers in the snow again came before 
him. He could see them, and among 
them he could distinguish——! 

He tried to shout—to warn the wait- 
ing garrison not to epen fire—that it was 
not the enemy; but horror had frozen 
his voice, which rattled in his throat. 
He tore open his collar, shouted again, 
but not a soul heard or even looked 
up. He tried to run forward to touch 
them—to shake them; he could not 
move—his feet were frozen so hard to 
the ground that the effort was agony. 
While he struggled he heard the snick 
of the breech-blocks. Grip tightened 
on rifle and machine-gun handles were 
clutched. 

As he made one more frantic effort 
to shout, a rocket shot up in the dis- 
tance, leaving behind it a parabolic 
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green trail in the sky. There was one 
loud report and a flash——! 


He awoke. 

That he had knocked over a candle 
in his struggies or that his feet were 
scorching, he did not notice, for he was 
in a cold sweat, dazed and trembling. 

The dread dream still held him. As 
he gazed vaguely round, in the gloom 
he saw the diagram, and the hateful 
curve—that curve which marked out 
so clearly where duty lay—caught his 
eye and brought him back to the facts. 
Getting up, he looked at his watch, 
then stamped up and dow? in his 
stockinged feet oblivious of snow, dust, 
or nails. A great struggle was going 
on within him—a struggle between 
conscience and sentiment. Every time 
he faced the chart and saw that curve, 
the cause of duty received an impulse. 
Every time he turned away, the dream 
again possessed him, and a feeling of 
humanity prevailed. He tried to rea- 
son. He tried to persuade himself that 
his fears were groundless, that no such 
horror could occur, for all would be 
warned when the wretched souls were 
turned out. But he knew too well that 
on a dark night anything may happen; 
so he anew tried to persuade himself 
that to be shot, even by their own kith 
and kin, was after all a more speedy, 
a more merciful end, than to be frozen. 
His efforts were all in vain. 

He walked to the door, opened it, 
stopped in hesitation, and then came 
back to his chair, leaving the door ajar. 
Once again the shrilling of the wind 
and the fluttering of the papers on the 
wall filled the air. There was a tearing 
sound and, alas for the sergeant’s 
handiwork! one corner of the diagram 
tore off its nail and hung flapping to 
and fro. The green curve was hidden. 
One influence on the side of duty was 
gone. 
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He looked up. Though not super- 
stitious, he muttered—‘‘So be it!” 

His mind once again made up, his 
expression relaxed. He rang. The 
Chief-of-Staff entered, a paper in his 
hand, much surprised to find the Gov- 
ernor sitting with boots and gaiters off 
in that icy draught. 

“I have changed my mind. Have 
you made out the orders I told you?” 

“Yes, sir; here they are.” 

The Governor took the paper, and, 
to the astonishment of his junior, tore 
it in small pieces. 

“I now want you to make out draft 
orders according to the purple curve 
over there, and let me see them.” 

“But, sir, you remember what that 
means?” said the staff-officer. “Surely 


” 


“Yes, I remember. I have made 
up my mind not to turn them out, and 
to take the chance. I know what you 
wish to say—that the food won't last. 
I have thought of that—I'll risk it. We 
must take risks sometimes. Now I'm 
due to meet the Council; but my task 
will be easier than I thought.” 

He started up and would have left 
the room bootless as he was, had not 
the Chief-of-Staff pointed out his con- 
dition. 

“By the way, please have that dia- 
gram taken down: I shall not want it 
any longer. If you need to refer to it 
for orders, destroy it afterwards.” 

His bewildered subordinate stood 
speechless. He noticed, as his chief left 
the room, that the tough man appeared 
at last to be aging. He walked almost 


feebly. 

IV. 
The Dives Restaurant was well 
filled. 


The bald-headed man, with the gold 
glasses and the pendulous lower lip, 
finished his peach with gusto, and beck- 
oned to one of the polyglot waiters hov- 
ering about the special party in this 
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hotel—one of the fashionable rendez- 
vous of the capital. It was a man's 
dinner, but the private room in which 
the diners were seated opened out into 
the large restaurant, filled, in spite of 
bad times, by a crowd of men and 
women seated at small tables. The 
crowd was what is termed “Smart,” 
inasmuch as all were clean, richly 
dressed, and of outwardly unimpeach- 
able solvency; many, too, were distin- 
guished, or, at least, sufficiently well 
known for their presence to be noted 
next day in the society column of the 
papers. The large room presented a 
brilliant and gay scene, and the style 
of the whole hotel expressed that note 
of luxury demanded by the Sybarites 
of every capital from the resorts which 
aim at being the vogue. To the lucky 
n:ortals able to pay for its hospitality, 
the winds were indeed tempered, and 
all the senses were lulled by the atmos- 
phere of protection and refined luxury. 
The carefully regulated temperature, 
though now perhaps a trifle oppressive 
after the long meal, gave no hint of 
the winter outside, for no draught 
could penetrate the revolving doors and 
double windows. The eye, while 
pleased by the subtle color scheme of 
the decorations and the bright dresses, 
was undazzled by any direct rays of 
crude light, for the electric lamps were 
placed behind a cornice, and the rooms 
were illumined only by diffused radi- 
ance, and by the soft glow of the table 
lamps in their pink silk shades. The 
steps of the busy waiters made no 
sound on the thick carpet; even the 
sensuous music of the string orchestra 
was modulated by the discreet distance 
at which the performers were situated. 
The babble in the restaurant rose in 
waves of sound which, however, were 
never so loud as to hinder the conver- 
sation in the private rooms. 

A casual glance this winter night 
at the gay scene in the Dives or in any 
similar pleasure resorts of the capital 
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would scarcely have given the impres- 
sion that war had been raging for some 
months, or that it had been on the 
whole unsuccessful. “The Front” was 
far away, and though many people 
were mourning, and more were inclined 
to be pessimistic, the life of the cap- 
ital continued on the surface much as 
it had done during peace: people were 
born, were married, died, business was 
carried on as far as the general de- 
pression permitted. The froth of the 
pepulation especially still insisted on 
having its excitement. But the real 
state of the public mind could have 
been gauged as much from the way 
that any trifling success was received 
as from the savage and ignorant criti- 
cism hurled at the army and its gen- 
erals for every set-back. 

The full-lipped man having carefully 
selected another peach, proceeded to 
peel it with that strict attention to bus!- 
ness which had made him what he 
was. Conversation had flagged during 
this dinner, notwithstanding the flushed 
look on some of the faces. The one 
topic in the minds of all had been 
tacitly shunned, with the result that 
was to be expected from such contin- 
uous effort at repression. All round 
the same effect was noticeable. There 
wus an additional reason for any lack 
of sparkle at this special party, for the 
intended guest of the evening—the Min- 
ister with the triple chin—had, at the 
last moment, been prevented by pres- 
sure of weighty affairs from attending. 
His was not entirely unex- 
pected, and surmises as to its cause 
had been avoided until the moment of 
mental and physical relaxation which 
arrives with coffee and cigars. 

“Of course it must be more bad 
news,” said one gloomily, as he swung 
his chair round. “We have got noth- 
ing else for some time. If it had been 
good the Government would have made 
the most of it, and would have pub- 
lished it this morning. I suppose it 
AGE. VOL. xxxvi. 1876 
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is unavoidable, but I wish we had more 
details. For instance, I don’t like the 
lack of news about The Butcher at 
all. The reports are much too vaguely 
rosy: when it comes to analyzing the 
basis for the official optimism, we find 
precious little. 1 don’t like ita bit. If 
only our guest had come, we might 
have got some pronouncement from 
him: there’s a man for you!” 

There was a chorus of assent and 
then a pause. The bald gentleman, 
who had just finished his second peach, 
deliberately dipped his plump fingers 
into the scented water of his finger- 
bowl, removed the gilded band of his 
cigar, cut it with the same care that 
he had bestowed on peach-peeling, and 
lovingly licked the end. When it was 
alight, he looked at the glowing point 
to make certain it was burning evenly, 
wiped his glasses, then spoke in a 
voice of husky satisfaction which pro- 
claimed he had at last dined, and was 
for the time beyond the reach of fate. 

“Yes—he is a man; but careful, pru- 
dent. far-seeing, and square, and there- 
fore we should have got nothing from 
him unless there were definite good 
news. But anyway, I have great faith 
in The Butcher; he makes War with a 
capital W, and does not play atit. He 
won't surrender.” 

“Why, do you know anything?” was 
the question snapped out from two or 
three dircetions: the speaker was the 
sort of magnate that gets news early. 

“No, I know no more than you do— 
no more than is public; but I use my 
brains and make deductions.” 

“It's an absolute shame that they do 
not give us more information,” inter- 
rupted another angrily. “Here we are, 
paying for this infernal war, and 
treated like children, getting nothiug 
but the veriest flapdoodle served out 
to us. I think censorship is all right 
in reason; but there are limits. Do 
they think we ean’t stand bad news?” 

“No,” went on the man opposite, “but 
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otticialdom likes keeping the public in 
ignorance, for then it obtains a sense 
of superiority. Of course the ostensible 
reason of this secrecy is that the enemy 
should not be helped by information, 
which is all right as far as it goes, but 
my idea is that they keep things se- 
cret long after the necessity has passed. 
It’s quite sound keeping intentions 
dark, but the enemy know of past 
events as soon as we do. No, no,” he 
continued, mysteriously, “there’s more 
in it than that. They’re hiding some- 
thing—want to screen somebody—or 
they’re rigging a bit. Take this siege; 
why, we know nothing of what has 
really happened. Every one seems 
content to have confidence in The 
Butcher! They say he’s the right man 
in the right place, and use other catch 
phrases, but facts are what we want. 
The individual is not everything.” 

“There you are wrong,” interposed 
the man with the glasses; “that’s just 
what does count. It’s the individual— 
the personality—that counts. I take an 
altogether personal view of the matter, 
and if any one else but The Butcher 
were in command, I should have sold. 
As it is, 1am a Bull. Can I say more? 
He is the best man we have. As I’ve 
often said, our army is too luxurious— 
wants too much—our soldiers are too 
soft: but not The Butcher. We need 
hardy men, and I think he is about the 
only one. Give me hardy soldiers, I 
say.” With that he shivered slightly, 
and an attentive waiter at once went 
up and closed one of the doors. 

“He is certainly the strongest man 
we have,” added another. “If they 
had followed his advice all along we 
should have done much better, but he 
has been hampered as usual! by the 
statesmen—I mean politicians. Of 
course I don’t know, but I believe many 


* of his recommendations haven’t been 
accepted. Anyhow, it’s no good moping 
over possibilities. 
bad news. 


There may be no 


Why anticipate?” 
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“Quite, why anticipate?” echoed his 
neighbor—a fair specimen of the gilded 
youth of the nation, who had hitherto 
been chiefiy noticeable for his bored 


look. This tired young man wore his 
hair long: it was dark, glossy hair, 
brushed straight from his sloping 


forehead. The receding chin and two 
prominent teeth seen in profile sug- 
gested a rodent; the oily hair well plas- 
tered down further suggested a rodent 
which had eaten its way through a keg 
of butter. “Why anticipate? I say,” 
he repeated, well pleased with his cou- 
tribution. “Eh, what?’ and replaced 
an exaggerated cigarette-holder be- 
tween his lips. 

After this there was a pause, per- 
haps quite naturally, in the conversa- 
tion, and the whole party listened to 
the wild music of the reputed Tziganes, 
who were again playing. It was a la- 
ment, the sad refrain being taken up 
in the bass. As the last low wailing 
notes of the violoncello died away 
through the rooms the hush became 
general. The vibrations of the strings 
had awakened too many memories for 
conversation—faces had grown sad. 

The long silence following the music 
was harshly broken by a distant baying 
noise from the street, which grew 
louder as it was repeated at rapid in- 
tervals. The current of reverie was 
interrupted, and there was a universal 
movement to give orders to the waiters, 
for this sound—the cry of news-vendors 
selling special war editions -had be- 
come familiar to all. It was impossi- 
ble to distinguish what was being 
shouted in hoarse tones, and the pa- 
pers were awaited with impatience; 
all pretence at indifference was cast 
aside. 

Returning with the others, one waiter 
rushed into the private room with three 
or four papers, which were torn from 
his grasp. The man with the glasses, 
being near the door, got the first copy. 
He read the scare heading—all there 
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was—out. loud, in a_ horror-struck 
wheeze— 

“Unsuccessful Sortie. Governor Wound- 
ed. Starved Fortress Surrenders! !” 
Quite softly he wheezed again to him- 
self — “Fortress surrenders!” Then, 
dropping his cigar, he sank into his 
chair and added, “And I have been 
buying! Buying!’ 

The rooms were now filled with ex- 
clamations, shouts, and even oaths; 
many were cursing The Butcher, few 
were taking his part. The band struck 
up the opening bars of the latest exotic 
dance, but was shouted into silence, 
and the dejected revellers began to dis- 
perse. 

The man with the glasses sat on, 
fingering his glass of créme de menthe. 
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Again he panted, “If it had been any 
other I should not have backed him. 
Ah!—damn him, damn him! Traitor! | 
wonder where he failed?” 

Tremulously raising his glass, he 
drained the warming cordial. As it 
flowed, a film of the sticky liqueur 
clung to the curve of the glass, and, 
catching the light, gleamed momenta- 
rily emerald. 


That night The Butcher lay dying in 
the enemy’s hands—his last moments 
embittered by the idea that he had 
betrayed his country. 

That night also—in the capital—a cer- 
tain politician lay sleepless. Perhaps 
he, too, may have thought-——? 
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A correspondent takes us to task for 
using the word “swashbuckling.” We 
plead guilty. “To swashbuckle” is an 
impossible verb from “swashbuckler”; 
it sinks the “buckler” altogether, al- 
though that is an essential part of the 
picture presented by the noun. At the 
same time, we might plead some exten- 
uating circumstances. Dryden's noble 
principle, “I trade both with the living 
and the dead for the enrichment of our 
tongue,” is one which deserves full 
play in such a vital and elastic thing as 
language, and we would rather exceed 
discretion occasionally than suffer from 
an unfaltering pedantry. We have 
seen the false participle “swashbuc- 
kling’” used sometimes,—that is as far 
as we can go, however; we cannot hon- 
estly say in excuse that the word has 
established itself, nor, of course, do we 
think that it ought to be allowed to do 
so. Or at all events not yet. Ifa 
great deal of public support rallied to 
the use of a word even as ill-formed as 
“swashbuckling,” we should not be pre- 


pared to hold out indefinitely against 
it. If such a word were supplied by 
general usage, it would probably mean 
that there was a demand for it. Its 
existence would prove its convenience. 
One cannot resist that kind of pressure 
when one remembers that all language 
is but the invention of man for his own 
convenience, and that vast numbers of 
our unimpeached words are false in 
origin, being only corruptions of some- 
thing else. We are not sure by what 
moral or scientific rule one ought to 
distinguish between false words which 
are no longer considered false, and 
false words which are still recognizably 
false. Probably it is the duty of every 
one who loves the dignity of his native 
tongue to keep out the doubtful words 
which clamor for admission to the dic- 
tionary as long as he possibly can. If 
he is forced to surrender ultimately, he 
may do so on honorable terms; he may 
feel that the claimant has established 
its right by persistence. We may con- 
ceive a language as a sacred place 
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which shelters only the elect. It is a 
good thing that there should be many 
candidates for admission, for their 
number only heightens our sense of the 
worthiness of those which are inside. 
We must keep the standard as high as 
possible. Or, again, the history of our 
language is like the history of our na- 
tion. Even as we have received Latin, 
Scandinavian, and Norman elements 
into our blood, so our language has 
absorbed and continues to absorb for- 
eign words. Some are used from the 
beginning in a wrong sense; others 
gradually change their shade of mean- 


ing. Some of our own words are used 


jocularly or satirically in a consciously 
distorted sense, and in some cases this 


accidental fashion replaces the primary 
use of the word. Are we uncompro- 
misingly to hold out against such tran- 
sitions? Certainly not. All we can or 
ought to do is to make sure that no 
word is allowed inside our citadel un- 
less it comes furnished with good rea- 
By this test “swashbuckling” 
fails, We are sorry that we were 
caught unawares and let it sneak 
through the defences. 

But pedantry in language is folly. 
Suppose that the origins of every word 
were ransacked before it was admitted 
as worthy to be in the company of ‘de- 
cent people. Let us take the harmless, 
indispensable French word téte for ex- 
ample. This is believed to come from 
testa, the Latin word for a jar. How 
does a word meaning jar turn into a 
word meaning head? ‘The explanation 
probably is that testa in Low Latin was 
used to mean head, and thus passed 
into French in that irregular sense. We 
have an almost exact parallel in the 
slang word “mug” for face,—e.g., “your 
ugly mug.” Conceivably—who knows? 
—“mug’” may be as respectable Eng- 
lish for face some day as téte is respect- 
able French for head. In Paris to-day 
the English word “snob” is being used 
in a sense unknown to us. It is used 
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where we should say “dandy” or “fop.” 
Our word “shamefaced” is only a cor- 
ruption of the beautiful old word 
“shamefast” (like. “steadfast’’), yet this 
misuse is at least as old as Dryden. 
Who would care to forfeit so well 
understood and useful a word? An- 
other word wrongly supposed to have 
the sanction of the Authorized Version 
of the Bible is “helpmeet” used as a 
noun. This has become quite intel- 
ligibly corrupted into “helpmate.” But 
in the words of Genesis, “a help meet 
for him,” “meet” is simply an adjective 
meaning suitable or appropriate. Com- 
pare the words of the Communion 
Service in the Prayer-book: “it is very 
meet, right, and our bounden duty.” 
Other changes, though no worse in 
themselves, are being very properly re- 
sisted still. “Phenomenal” is used by 
thousands of persons, who might be 
expected to know better, in no other 
sense than “wonderful.” Of course 
there is some excuse; the word “phe- 
nomenon,” meaning simply “something 
which appears,” so often happens to 
be used of natural manifestations 
which are remarkable that the transi- 
tion from a thing that appears to a 
thing that is portentous is not difficult. 
Probably Dickens helped the mistake 
with the Infant Phenomenon.  Innu- 
merable errors are due, like “helpmate” 
and “shamefaced,” to false analogy. 
“Swashbuckling” is one of these. We 
should not have been tempted to write 
it if the verb “to buckle” had not ex- 
isted. “To burgle” is rather different, 
and seems to be a more audacious 
proclamation that a verb was wanted 
from the noun “burglar.” In the same 
way, we are in some slight danger 
from the word “enthuse.” But of all 
false analogies, the most vile, to our 
mind, is the word “electrocute.” The 
loose test we described is, however, 
sufficient for all cases. We should be 
the poorer if we kept out all ill-formed 


words. Objection is made to “reliable.” 
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and no doubt if you rely upon a thing, 
the adjective should strictly be “reli- 
able upon,” not “reliable.” Only you 
eannot say that. If we wish to avoid 
all appearance of evil, we shall do 
without theseword altogether. But we 
do not understand why so many purists 
pass without a qualm such words, 
which are equally objectionable, as “‘in- 
dispensable” and “laughable” and—now 
that we come to think of it—the word 
“objectionable” itself. 

A source of questionable words, dif- 
ferent from unwitting corruption and 
false analogy, is slang. Slang is often 
indiscriminately assailed as though it 
were not language in the making, and 
often the best part of language too,— 
its most nutty idioms. Slang is com- 
monly, indeed, the expression of con- 
centrated vitality. It is often meta- 
phor, as in the case of much American 
slang; and the brain must work at 
higher pressure to produce metaphor 
than to produce simile. “To strike oil,” 
“to pan out,” “to side-track,” “to get 
a cinch on,” “to fire out,” all these are 
vivid metaphors, and emerge directly 
from the experiences of the nation that 
created them. A man is “side-tracked” 
by his superiors; we see a picture of 
him derelict and silent on the siding 
while the main stream of traffic roars 
successfully past him. We have the 
similar “shelved” and “shunted,” and 
from the South African War that word 
of curious analogies, “Stellenbosched.” 
But none of these is so descriptive as 
“side-tracked.” “Fed up” (French 
soupé) is, perhaps, our best slang leg- 
acy from South Africa. A “cinch” is 
the girth of a horse, and consequently 
anything which can be made metaphor- 
ically to grip hard and well beyond 
the possibility of slipping. To put it in 
one word, a “cinch” means a certainty 
“To fire out,” which latterly has be- 
come simply “to fire,” is indisputably 
more vivid than “to sack,” or even than 
“to boot.” The American “rubber- 
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neck” is also excellent for a prying 
person, “Back rubber-necks!” when 
ejaculated by an American policeman 
is said to have an instantaneous effect 
on an inquisitive but sensitive crowd. 
“They telescope yards,” as an Amer- 
ican once explained to the writer. Dif- 
ferent, again, are words which are not 
metaphors, but have a native expres- 
siveness, such as “shyster.” A “shy- 
ster” in its first sense means only a 
man who hangs about Police Courts 
(generally one who was formerly an 
usher, clerk, or policeman) ‘and con- 
ducts cases, though unqualified as a 
lawyer. But who does not feel 
that a “shyster” is capable de 
tout? 

Greek and Latin had no slang, unless 
one discovers it in Aristophanes and 
Martial; but in medieval and modern 
languages we should get into a sad 
mess if we did not take account of it. 
Villon’s slang was a language in itself. 
So is the argot of the Parisian apache 
of to-day. Many slang words in Eng- 
lish are not the vulgar inventions they 
are supposed to be, but are good bor- 
rowed words waiting for promotion. 
Who would sacrifice the word “hum- 
bug,” which has, we believe, a sound 
Icelandic derivation? Yet it was long 
avoided by polite persons. Most of 
us associate the word “toff” with such 
collocations as “Ain’t ’e a bloomin’ 
toff!” But it is simply a Yiddish word 
meaning good, and might very easily 
go up as high as “humbug.” The pure 
well of slang undefiled is the Romany 
language. It has given us such words 
as “tanner” for sixpence (Hindu taino, 
a coin), and “bosh,” which means noise. 
Another fount is the strange Shelta or 
Tinkers’ language. We should very 
much like to know whether it is true 
that tinkers still preserve this lan- 
guage just as costermongers preserve 
many old Italian phrases, though they 
suppose them to be of vulgar origin 
and think it not very good form to use 
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them in polite conversation. The cos- 

termonger reveals more diffidence than 

was to be found in a distinguished 

English family we have heard of, who 

invented a slang of their own, and one 

of whose members was heard to say, 
The Spectator. 
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for example: “Take the mutton away, 
and tell the cook to sit on it.” This 
beautiful phrase, we were informed, 


meant, as perhaps the reader may have 
that the mutton was to be 


guessed, 
kept hot. 





PAGEANTS AND PLACES. 


It is a question worth discussion 
whether the succession of pageants, 
which have followed the ingenious be- 
ginning made by Mr. Benson at Sher- 
borne, and to be repeated by the same 
master-hand at Romsey, express in any 
real form a revived appreciation of 
“this England.” There seem to be sev- 
eral signs that the public is returning 
to that old local pride which was dis- 
appearing, and, it was freely proph- 
esied, fated to disappear. It is at least 
possible that education and facility of 
travel, which have widened knowledge 
and expanded boundaries, may revive 
another form of what may be called 
parish affection. A study of local his- 
tory, the investigation of local flora and 
fauna, may supply the place of the nar- 
row identity of the township and pro- 
duce again ceremonies and functions 
of the same nature as this pretty 
pageant of merrie maypole England, 
when the word “pageant” meant no 
more than the two-storied caravan of 
a travelling company. Is it wholly flip- 
pant to find a symbol in the fact that a 
former Mayor of Oxford, owing to 
whose urgency the pageant takes place 
this year, is the supreme authority on 
Oxford flowers? 

All the pageants so far arranged be- 
long to places which figure prominently 
in English history. Sherborne was the 
first, Warwick the second, and we are 
to have this summer pageants at Bury 
St. Edmunds, at St. Albans, at Romsey, 
and at Oxford; and Winchester is med- 
itating one for next year or the year 


after. ‘These spots have been selected 
as it were from outside—that is to say, 
the pageant is in no way the expression 
of a strong local interest in the history 
of the place. The organization of the 
pageants has been in the hands of a 
few men, and a very large proportion 
of the visitors have come from London 
—now the least and once the most local 
place in the world. It used to be a 
town of water-pageants—of which the 
last was the splendid ceremony near a 
hundred years ago at the opening of 
London Bridge. Water masques were 
hilarious and popular; and noted events 
in the year were the dramatic perform- 
enees of reverend clerks at Clerken- 
well and such green spaces. Of these 
all that is left is the Lord Mayor’s 
Show, that has never quite recovered 
its banishment from the Thames. But 
whatever the immediate cause of the 
pageants, they are likely to have a very 
excellent effect on the people of the 
place. They are, after all, popular 
spectacles which exhibit in a broad and 
most easily comprehended series of pic- 
tures the striking stages in English 
history. They would give the most ig- 
norant a certain grip of the past and 
a certain pride in the place that had 
such a past. The success has in each 
ease been beyond the wildest dreams 
of the organizers. Every one who was 
at Warwick last year came away with 
an almost extravagant admiration for 
the drama represented by vast groups 
of actors moving among scenes of 
supreme natural beauty unaltered by 
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art, though emphasized by artistic 
selection. The Warwick people were 
prouder of Warwick after the pageant; 
and what historians we should all be 
if the pages of our history could be 
made vivid for us by the illustrative 
grouping of two or three thousand 
actors dressed and equipped in the 
fashion of the several ages. It is safe 
to say that the good people of the 
beautiful and busy market town of 
Bury St. Edmunds have the vaguest 
notion of the antiquity of their sur- 
roundings, though Bury St. Edmunds 
contains in itself an epitome of some 
of the biggest things in English history. 
Could these be popularly taught by any 
better means than a pageant? Round 
the old abbey gather memories of the 
social movements which have affected 
English land questions from the Nor- 
man Conquest. Canute’s founding of 
the Abbey and the sacking of it by the 
people of the neighborhood, the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, the first step 
in the enforcement of the Magna 
Charta, would lend themselves admir- 
ably to spectacular representation; the 
foundation of the grammar school, if 
properly apprehended, would give an 
entirely new meaning and interest to 
the most pressing of present questions 
in education, in politics, in religion. 
The possibilities in St. Albans are even 
greater. It was said of the Cathedral 
that it is “a text-book of medizval ar- 
chitecture from its beginning to its 
ending,” and that it is “in style, mate- 
rial, and feeling that one among our 
great churches which most thoroughly 
carries us back to old English and even 
to earlier days.” The pageant is, we 
believe, to begin with Julius Czesar, 
and we know an archeologist who still 
finds in the contour of the faces of St. 
Albans’ residents unmistakable traces 
of the survival of the Roman type. 
What a view over the ages this pageant 
will have the chance to give; and the 
most learned of us hardly realize the 
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antiquity of our civilization. Where 
the Cathedral now stands, a church, 
probably of considerable size, was built 
sixteen hundred years ago. It is a 
thousand years since the old Roman 
city, already in ruins, was used to sup- 
ply materials for a new abbey. From 
them to the recent death of Lord Grim- 
thorpe, busy hands have been at work 
on this monument of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. The coming pageant will show 
as realistic a picture as historians can 
put together of the headquarters of 
Cassivellaunus, of the victory of the 
Romans, of their defeat by the Saxons, 
of the siege of the monastery during 
Wat Tyler's insurrection, of many strik- 
ing events during the Civil Wars and, 
as at Bury St. Edmunds, of the found- 
ing of Edward VI’s school from which 
our modern civilization is by some 
taken to derive. 

The organization has been well de-" 
vised to compel the active interest of 
residents. At St. Albans different 
scenes have been allotted to different 
Villages and districts; at Bury it is 
boasted that the whole pageant, in 
which several thousand will take part, 
will be produced without payment to 
any one beyond a carpenter. At the 
instruction of local archzeologists the 
whole town has been for a year or two 
at the amateur work of manufacturing 
costumes, weapons, and armor rigidly 
appropriate to the periods. This is as it 
should be, and the Bury pageant is 
likely to be the most strictly local of 
all. Nor will it be the least picturesque. 
Perhaps the grounds of Warwick Cas- 
tle are the most English place in Eng- 
land; but Suffolk has buildings that 
still contain the very pith of the story 
of England. The grounds of St. Ed- 
mund’s Abbey have a scope that is 
beyond the reach of his Majesty’s. The 
Prior’s house, the cloisters, the creepers 
on the walls, are beyond the power of 
mimicry, and no theatrical manager is 
likely to provide a “green room” com- 
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parable with the Abbots Yard, 


Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade, 


Mr. Parker will muster his 
and robed battalions before 
they advance. It is so at Oxford too. 
The island ringed by the Cher, the 
sweep of Magdalen arches, the reach 
of Magdalen Tower, the ripple of the 
stream, the green of the meadows, the 
range of trees in the avenue and the 
Botanic Gardens—is there any imagi- 
nable scene that would better give in- 
spiration to a folk-lore drama? But the 
Oxford pageant will perhaps be the 
least characteristic if the most widely 
bruited. Pastoral drama is no new 
thing in Oxford. As You Like It and 
the Midsummer-Night’s Dream have been 
acted innumerable times in the gardeas 
of Worcester College. All the world 
knows the beauty of Oxford gardens 
and the range of her history; nor will 
sham bridges over the Cher or the con- 
version of modern dons—delightfully 
mocked by Mr. Godley—into historic 
characters much enhance local imagina- 
tion. What we really hope of the pa- 
geants, if they are to be more than an 
ingenious peep-show, a renovated hey- 
day, is that they will set going again 
the merriment of the fair and the 
masque, the zest of the Miracle and 
Morality play, and launch again the 
mummery — word that least deserves 
The Outlook. 


in which 
armored 
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its now contemptuous meaning—that 
set Shakespeare’s imagination going 
when he was a boy at Stratford. He 
could laugh as well as admire, play 
Mr. Godley’s as well as Mr. Druce’s 
part. Bottom the Weaver, no less than 
the company in Arden Forest, were the 
issue of his early recollections. But 
both laughter and admiration are proper 
to enjoyment; and we welcome these 
pageants as something more than pleas- 
ant history-lessons or pretty tours de 
force, or the ingenious revivals of a 
passing fashion. If well managed they 
may have real influence on such move- 
ments as Mr. Benson has pictured for 
the restoration of the village play, and 
may in a real manner help the English 
people again to understand that Eng- 
land, whose country places dwindle 
steadily, is the most beautiful out-of- 
door country in the world. No less un- 
expected an authority than Mark Twain 
has lately told us so; and if we may 
again without flippancy suggest sym- 
bolic coincidence, he is to be among the 
chief of the degree-receivers at Ox- 
ford’s approaching Conference. If he is 
going to do the tramp abroad he 
should see much to back his opinion in 
the scenes between the arms of the 
Cher, in the grounds of St. Edmund's 
Abbey, and against that epitome of 
English history—the Cathedral of St. 
Albans, 
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“In the spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love’; and 
just now Tennyson's well-known coup- 
let trips glibly off the tongue of the 
laughing Philistine. The writers for 
the comic papers are grinding out their 
old puerilities, and even the serious and 
dignified journals harbor sly allusions 
to the passion-stricken minor poet. For 


there is a widely prevalent notion that 
in the month of April the editor's post- 
bag is loaded down with a stock of im- 
possible odes to skylarks. The minor 
poet who is content to wait humbly on 
the slopes of Parnassus, hoping all 
things, and enduring all things, must 
now and again feel his gorge rise as 
the gratuitous sneer passes round. I 
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think that some one should undertake 
a defence of the minor poet. The mere 
fact that the adjective is applied at all, 
not let it be remembered as a means 
ef differentiation, but in a spirit of 
open ridicule, is in itself an indignity 
that ought to be very properly resented. 
Who for example ever heard of any 
one speak of a minor musician or a 
minor painter? Yet whilst music and 
painting merely produce a thing in it- 
self, poetry, if it is good minor 
poetry, suggests what exists outside 
the essence of the thing and is capable 
of much finer gradations of passion and 
fancy. 

The grown man who writes verse is 
regarded either with good-natured con- 
tempt or with indifference, according 
to the estimate which may have been 
formed of him by a critical minority, 
whose verdict is accepted as a matter 
of course. The average reader is 
frankly ignorant on the subject of 
poetry, though if he must occasionally 
submit to it as in the case of “The 
Absent-Minded Beggar,” he prefers a 
riot of sentiment or a boisterous jing- 
ling measure. And by a strange irony, 
though he is ignorant of the fact, the 
very poets to whom he lends a con- 
descending ear are unquestionably 
minor poets—and very minor indeed at 
that. 

We all know the man who when the 
subject of poetry is discussed exclaims 
at once: “Thank goodness! I never 
wrote a line of poetry in my life”; and 
the disclaimer is made with that evi- 
dent sense of relief and thankfulness 
that might attach to a confession that 
he had never suffered from an infec- 
tious disease. No sooner does a youth 
leave off scribbling Latin verses than 
the world enters into a conspiracy to 
prevent him ever again lapsing into 
the habit of verse, be it concerning love 
or any other passion that surges 
through the human soul. The attitude 
is that of the elder Weller: “Poetry is 
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unnatural. Never you let yourself 
down to talk poetry, my boy!” Ridi- 
cule, though it may not kill poets 
(Shelley’s “Adonais” notwithstanding), 
has, I doubt not, brought sharply to a 
standstill more than one promising 
youth whose beaming face was turned 
joyously toward the heights. 

A journalistic friend of my own con- 
fesses that years ago he labored with 
exaltation and joyousness at a spring 
lyric, and glowing with pride he car- 
ried it to the sanctum of a worldly 
minded editor. “Yes,” said the editor 
solemnly when he had gianced it 
through, “leave it with me!” Two days 
later the pair accidentally met. “You 
may trust me implicitly,” whispered 
the man in authority, “I burnt it, and 
not a soul shall ever know of its exist- 
ence.” I suspect that my friend, now 
and long since passed the heyday of 
youth, joins in the triumph of the Phil- 
istines. I know he regards that pas- 
sionate springtime lyric as among the 
indiscretions of an impetuous and hot- 
headed youth. 

But editors are unsympathetic out of 
all proportion to the trials they un- 
doubtedly have to endure from the 
wholly illiterate, and a small but ex- 
tremely pertinacious class of leisured 
scribblers—clergymen and others—who 
write verse without the least concep- 
tion of the rules of the game. The 
other day a young and enthusiastic 
poet sent a sonnet to a newspaper of 
high standing, and to his delight it was 
published. The editor, whose literary 
labors are confined to the editorials and 
who knows nothing of poetry, had no 
hand in the publication of the poem. 
Great was his astonishment a few 
days later when he was effusively 
greeted by the young poet: “I am de- 
lighted that you liked my sonnet. I 
must thank you for the splendid posi- 
tion you gave it.” “Sonnet! sonnet!” 
exclaimed the bewildered journalist, 
“what the devil is a sonnet?” 
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It may be that the mild spirit of con- 
tempt which the average workaday 
journalist feels for the writer with a 
proclivity for verse is largely induced 
by the victim himself. Not very long 
ago a poet of established reputation 
among the Minors sent off a sixpenny 
telegram to the editor of a provincial 
daily paper containing the warning: 
“Sonnet on 5.20 train.” The precious 
burden (subject to the ordinary freight 
charges) arrived safe and sound. 

Then the Minor Poet is the Cinder- 
ella of the magazines. The editors cal- 
culate the value of his work with a foot 
rule, making sure that the poem does 
not overrun the spare half-page which 
he cannot otherwise fill. No matter how 
mighty the line, so far and no fur- 
ther! Was it not the printers’ foreman 
who once brought the blush of pride 
to the cheek of Kipling, then himself a 
Minor Poet, by the remark, “I liked 
that little poem of yours immensely, 
Mr. Kipling. It just fit the column.” 
One of those familiar rejection forms, 
cold-blooded printed things, drawn up 
with almost Oriental politeness, con- 
tains the warning that “No poem 
should exceed thirty lines.” And this 
document emanates from a house that 
has a reputation for the highest stand- 
ard of literary taste. 

The derisive cry which was hurled 
at Keats—“Back to your Gallipots’”—has 
always followed the young poet into the 
solitude of his dreams, vexing his ten- 
der soul and making him a furtive beg- 
gar at the Gate of Letters. It is no 
new thing, this contempt for the un- 
happy man who is moved to rhyme. 
The Elizabethans were as contemptu- 
ous as the educated reader of the twen- 
tieth century. Ben Jonson in Bartholo- 
mew Fair says: “I began shrewdly to 
suspect the young man of a terrible 
taint—Poetry.” That word “taint” de- 
fines exactly the orthodox view of the 
divine gift. Almost all speakers and a 
large majority of writers think it neces- 
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sary to apologize for quoting poetry 
in any serious company—and that not 
necessarily the poetry of the Minor. 
The grown man who is known to write 
it is as much the subject of compas- 
sionate interest as a person with an 
ill-balanced mind or a strange and 
elusive disease. Yet the world is un- 
doubtedly full of poets; locked up se- 
curely in countless desks, hidden away 
from the irreverent eyes of dearest and 
nearest, are budgets of odes and son- 
nets that will never see the light. It 
is only here and there that a man is 
seized with the irresistible impulse to 
give to the world the good thing that 
has come into his heart rather than 
that it should slip into the void. He 
is the Minor Poet; and down from the 
snow-topped heights of Kosciusco he 
tumbles into the unfeeling clutches of 
the Philistines. 

Scott, in spite of his own many weak 
performances, had, I fancy, a mild con- 
tempt for the Minor Poet. There is 
an unfeeling passage in “Rob Roy” 
which supports the view that it were 
better for the Minor Poet that he had 


never been born. “To the memory of 


Edward, the Black Prince,’ reads 
Frank's father in astonishment. 
“What's all this?—verses! By heaven, 


Frank, you are a greater blockhead 
than I ‘supposed you!” “Then,” says 
the writer, “my father read the lines, 
sometimes with an affectation of not 
being able to understand the sense— 
sometimes in a mouthing tone of mock 
heroic—always with an emphasis of 
the most bitter irony, most irritating to 
the nerves of an author.” What Minor 
Poet who does not number among his 
household such a one—if not father, 
then, most likely, wife. 

I shall always feel grateful to Oliver 
Wendell Holmes for what he wrote 
about the Minor Poet. “What is for- 
gotten,” he said, “is this: that every 
poet, even of the humblest grade, is an 
artist.” He does not ask for any more 
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consideration than is bestowed upon matters stand at present, the world 


the Minor in other arts; he asks, in- 
But, as of clergy. 


deed, only to be left alone. 
The Academy. 


would almost deprive him of the benefit 


Alfred Turner. 





THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. 


It is a matter of deep satisfaction, 
even of exultation, to many that the 
English language spreads ever more 
widely over the face of the habitable 
earth, and seems destined more and 
more to become the vehicle of Western 
civilization. But it is worth while 
to ask, “What is the sort of English 
language destined for this triumphant 
career? Is it the present language of 
the towns of the Southern section of 
this island, or some other?’ In seeking 
an answer to these questions it is im- 
possible to ignore the growing numer- 
ical dominance of the American Conti- 
nent. The United States contains 
twice as many people as these isles, 
and if Canada fulfils during the twen- 
tieth century half the destiny marked 
out for her, an overwhelming majority 
of the English speaking people will be 
Americans. It is unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the written English of this 
great people will continue to be ruled 
by a classical literature emanating 
from this island, still less that the de- 
velopment of the spoken language will 
be determined in any appreciable de- 
gree by our cultured classes. The 
Americans (and Canada in this respect 
is thoroughly American) are going to 
“make over” the English language in 
order to adapt it better to the current 
conveniences of their common people. 
The premature revolt against our spell- 
ing, of which President Roosevelt made 
himself ringleader, indicates only one 
of a series of important changes. 
Meaning of words, idioms, grammar, 
pronunciation, intonation, are all under- 
going numerous alterations; most of 
these, affecting first the conversational 


language, are carried rapidly into the 
written language through the dominant 
medium of journalism, and soon be- 
come quite “good American,” rejected 
only by a few superior people in Bos- 
ton, who don’t count. In vain does Mr. 
Henry James recommend the intricate 
chastity of his own linguistic art and 
denounce the cheap utility of the new 
processes. The great American demos 
acknowledges no authorities, and goes 
on its way grinding down the standard 
language of the early settlers into a ve- 
hicle of intercourse fitted for the new 
needs of the “great ethnic stew.” 

The least important feature in this 
new language is the survival of those 
East Anglian words and uses which 
strike so forcibly the unfamiliar Eng- 
lish ear and eye, words such as “got- 
ten,” “sick,” “ugly,” “dumb,” “homely,” 
and a score or more other common ad- 
jectives which retain some meaning 
which has passed away with us. 
James Russell Lowell has an interesting 
little glossary of these archaisms in 
the introduction to his “Biglow Pa- 
pers,” and in this month’s “Scribner’s 
Magazine,” Senator Lodge, one of the 
few men of academic training and dis- 
tinction who have cared to achieve the 
position of a political “boss,” makes a 
new valuable contribution to this 
branch of literary history. Nearly all 
those words which a generation ago 
were taken by us for new American 
vulgarisms are traced to good old Eng- 
lish sources, sometimes in the vernacu- 
lar of some of our Eastern or Midland 
counties, sometimes in the standard 
literature of the Elizabethan or Stuart 
times. Not the least interesting of Sen- 
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ator Lodge's “finds” is a quotation from 
a private letter of Thomas Carlyle, 
which contains no fewer than three of 
the most characteristic Americanisms, 
not imitated, but retained as part of his 
traditional stock. “He has brought you 
a Fox’s book of Martyrs, which I calcu- 
late will go in the parcel to-day; you 
will get right good reading out of it, I 
guess.” “Mad” in the sense of angry, 
“smart” as clever, and a few other 
terms which have firmly embedded 
themselves in popular use, will doubt- 
less survive, but they play no considera- 
ble part in the new language which is 
forming. Hitherto the evolution of this 
language has been subject to two some- 
what conflicting influences, ornament 
and use. The hypnotic or semi-magi- 
cal influence of language, in ritua! and 
professional jargon, and especially in 
religious aud political oratory has oper- 
ated very powerfully upon a people of 
alert but untrained intelligence, highly 
susceptible to new notions and to the 
loose ornamental language that com- 
monly purveys them. This love of fine 
decorative phraseology, illustrated with 
humorous extravagance among the ‘“ed- 
ucated” negroes, has exercised a consid- 
erable influence in the selection and re- 
jection of words and phrases. Half- 
educated people, of course, are every- 
where notorious for the use of long 
words, and there are more half-edu- 
cated people in America than else- 
where. Hence “elevator” for lift, “edi- 
fice” for building, “ocean” for sea, and 
“vessel” tor ship, and many other pref- 
erences, chiefly of smoother, longer 
Latin words to Anglo-Saxon. But this 
tendency is overborne by dominant con- 
siderations of sheer utility. Americans 
must have sharp, short expressive 
terms for common use and for what 
we must call the practical psychology 
of their lives. To “hustle,” to “en- 
thuse,” to “bluff,” “jolly,” “catch on,” 
and “put through,” how could Ameri- 
cans get along without inventing or 
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adapting a set of terms like these which, 
beginning as “slang,” speedily win an 
entrance into the legitimate language 
for all but the most sacred purposes? 
Such words are more expressive of the 
real national life and character than 
any contained in the orthodox English 
list. Then there is a good deal of ab- 
breviation and simplification going on. 
This is partly a matter of saving time 
and trouble, partly a result of the con- 
stant influx of foreign settlers who 
want to make the smallest stock of 
short terms do the largest possible 
amount of work. It is a terrible shock 
to the self-esteem of a famous Eng- 
lish literary man who, after delivering 
a carefully prepared formal lecture to 
an American audience, is complimented 
by the chairman in the words “We 
liked your talk.” All kinds of public 
speaking are reduced to “talk,” as all 
kinds of ocular appeals are “shows.” 
As the old Anglo-Saxon stock tends to 
diminish in its proportion, partly from 
the slackening of its birth-rate, partly 
from the swelling flood of foreign im- 
migration, this simplification may be 
expected to go further. A slow process 
of erosion is going on. The number of 
new foreign words or phrases grafted 
on the language is, however, remark- 
ably few. The teutonic “ja” with a 
clipped consonantal ending (ya-p) has 
displaced the longer sounding “yes” in 
common parlance; “so long” has ousted 
“good-bye” in general use, and a few 
other instances occur. Perhaps “on the 
street” instead of “in the street” has 
also a German origin. But much more 
is the foreign influence in 
breaking down the complex con- 
sonantal sounds. For ordinary use, 
even among educated people (though 
these will often deny the imputation) 
the words twenty, thirty, forty have 
become “tweddy,” “thuddy,” “fody.” 
The omission of the word “has” by all 
but the most careful talkers in the 
important structural 


apparent 


preterite is an 
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“Roosevelt done it” is the 
language of today and to- 
Not one American in ten 
would say “He doesn't care”: “He don't 
care” bas finally triumphed. 

Everywhere these processes of de- 
trition and free modification are going 
on, for good or for evil. But, after all, 
the most potent factor in transatlantic 
English is the rapid assimilation of 
special terms to the general language. 
The great builder is American humor, 
with its quick and pervasive sense of 
analogy. There is, of much 
American slang which is either mere 
foolish extravagance or some pass- 
ing quippishness of phrasing. A quite 
serious professor in a Western Uni- 
versity, assuring the present write. 
that another elderly professor in 
a neighboring city would be 
to entertain him, phrased it: 
would be tickled to death to 
you.” 

But in these abuses of humor 
is no lasting power; they rise, have 
their vogue, and disappear with great 
rapidity. Far more significant is the 
wealth of terminology which 
from commerce, sport, travel, or some 

The Nation. 


change. 
American 
morrow. 


course, 


glad 
“He 
have 


there 


passes 


other common activity into politics or 
other public life. To “stampede” a con- 
vention is a really striking phrase, and 
the place of the “still hunt,” the “‘spell- 
binder,” the “fakir,” the designation of 
vapid oratory as “hot air,” such terms 
as “graft” and “boodle,” may be re- 
garded as permanent accessions to po- 
litical language. The greater publicity 
in all the activities of American life, 
the general curiosity which gives every 
American a smattering of all the oc- 
cupations, greatly assists this growth 
of the common language by semi-hu- 
morous selection of analogies. That 
the rude effervescence of thought and 
feeling in American humor can avail 
to keep make the new English 
language of the future strong and 
sweet, and give it both freedom and 
dignity, cannot be maintained, still less 
that it can suffice to feed an English 
literature which shall carry on and de- 
velop the great traditions of the past. 
But it offers, at any rate, some stout 
defence against the loosening and de- 


and 


basing influences which are the only 
forces our severer literary purists can 
the linguistic 


recognize in American 


movement. 





THE CONSOLATIONS 


OF AGE. 


(Not to be confused with Old-Age Pensions.) 


Yes, my Septimius, you are growing old. 
Vainly you draw those lateral wisps of hair 
Across your cranium, desolately bare, 

In hope to hide the summit’s polished mould; 

Try as you may—and do, 
Implacably the thing shows through. 


Your step is heavier; in the mazy dance 
No more you whirl the once fantastic toe; 
Sudden exertion tends to make you blow, 
And fewer things in life are left to chance, 
Because your nerve resents 
The shock of unforeseen events. 








The Consolations of Age. 







Your games are those that you would then have mocked 
When Youth demanded tests of pluck and speed; 
You favor golf and croquet, where you need 

Run little risk of being badly crocked; 
(Also a little chess 

Causes your body no distress). 










Spring, which is apt to urge the pulse’s pace, 
Merely evokes regret for springs gone by; 
No longer now your vague and virile eye 

Laughs back at Beauty’s challenge to the chase; 
Women indeed, as such, 

Have ceased to move you overmuch. 














These are the penalties that Age involves. 
Yet are there compensations—of a kind— 
In years that bring the philosophic mind, 

That teach perspective, give the sense that solves 
What is of worth, and what, 

Upon the other hand, is not. 











Those passions cooled that made your judgment swerve, 
You'll read the merits clear of man and man, 
And know a patriot from a partisan, 
Milners and Plunketis from the race they serve— 
The graceless sort that mix 
Their gratitude with mud and bricks. 














And you will die, I hope, before the day 
When none is left to take his country’s part 
Because she’s broken every loyal heart 

And killed her own by adipose decay. 
May timely death, my friend, 

Spare you the sight of such an end! 














Meanwhile her liver looks like dying hard. 
Her children’s Premiers, chastened in their pride, 
Admit the Mother’s claim to be their guide, 

And hold her gastric gifts in high regard, 

Saying, ““We’ve seen her eat, 

And own that she is bad to beat.” 











Eating and sleeping, stuffed and comatose! 
And so, for solace, when decrepit Age 
Bids you renounce your manhood’s patriot rage, 

You'll know she’s done the like and found repose; 

And you may share the balm 


Of her supine, impervious calm, 
Owen Seaman. 



















Books and Authors. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


vrofessor Flinders Petrie has ex- 
panded his recent Huxiey lecture on 
some of the leading problems of mod- 
ern civilization into a volume entitled 
“Janus in Modern Life,” which Messrs. 
Constable announce for early publica- 
tion. 


The great history of the University 
of Cambridge which Dr. James Bass 
Mullinger has been working at for 
nearly forty years, is now completed. 
The first volume appeared as long ago 
as 1873, a second was issued in 1884, 
and the concluding volume, which 
treats of the history of the University 
from the accession of Charles I. down 
to recent times, is now in the hands of 
the printer. 


Mr. Walter Crane’s “Reminiscences” 
is to be one of the most notable con- 
tributions to the year’s biography. 
They should be of exceptional interest, 
for Mr. Crane has been closely identi- 
fied with all the movements which 
emancipated British art from mid-Vic- 
torian conventionalities. His corre- 
spondence will include letters from 
Lord Leighton, Sir E. Burne-Jones, 
William Morris, and G. F. Watts. 


To George Borrow’s “Wild Wales” in 
Everyman’s Library have been added 
“The Bible in Spain’”’ in the depart- 
ment of travel, and “Lavengro” and 
“Romany Rye” in the department of 
fiction. The three books disclose a cu- 
rious and baffling personality, for all 
three are largely autobiographic; but 
it is difficult to separate fact from 
fiction in the latter two, and not alto- 
gether easy in the first. Borrow’s fig- 
ure, alike in literature and in religion, 


is unique, sturdy and unconventional. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Dr. James Edward Le Rossignol’s 
“Orthodox Socialism” criticizes the so- 
cialism of Marx, and decides that it 
needs severe revision before it can be 
regarded as a suitable guide in the ef- 
forts of society to improve the condi- 
tions of its existence. It is clearly and 
simply written, and presents no dif- 
ficulties to the understanding of the or- 
dinary reader, and may be reckoned as 
an addition to the literature favoring 
law and order. The chapter on the 
“Economic Interpretation of History” 
is especially valuable because it calls 
attention to a subject discussed by 
comparatively few writers. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 


Many a clergyman of modest income 
must be watching, now-a-days, with 
pleasure, the lengthening line upon his 
shelves of the blue or gray-covered vol- 
umes in Everyman’s Library which 
bring him the classics of theology, phi- 
losophy, and religious biography,—hith- 
erto accessible only in expensive edi- 
tions, in attractive form and at a mod- 
erate price. Among recent additions to 
the list are St. Augustine’s Confessions; 
Maurice’s The Kingdom of Christ, in 
two volumes; that most naive, intimate 
and delightful religious autobiography, 
The Journal of the Rev. John Wesley, 
in four volumes; and Richard Hooker's 
“The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity” in 
two volumes. E, P. Dutton & Co. 


A book of Arctic travel, ranging 
over a thousand years, from Ingolf to 
Peary, has been written by Mr. Ed- 
ward Whymper and Mr. W. J. Gordon. 
Instead of taking the various expedi- 
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tions in chronological order, each part 
of the Arctic circle is dealt with sep- 
arately, with the history of its discov- 
ery and of the adventures connected 
therewith. The book, which is to bear 
the title “Round about the North Pole,” 
will be elaborately illustrated, Mr. 
Whymper having been engaged for 
many years in collecting and engraving 
pictures for the purpose. 


Professor Ronald M. Burrows’s book 
on the “Cretan Excavations and their 
Bearing on Early History,” which Mr. 
Murray will shortly publish, gives a 
general summary of the results of the 
systematic excavations which are now 
being carried out under the guidance 
of Mr. Arthur Evans—results which, for 
the most part, are at present buried 
in volumes of proceedings of learned 


societies and monthly reviews. “The 


promptness with which the result of 
each year’s work has appeared is re- 


markable,” writes Professor Burrows, 
“and it has been out of the question to 
expect from Mr. Evans a general sur- 
vey of the ground until the completion 
of the excavations which have now 
been going on for six years at Knossos 
and on other Cretan sites, and are not 
nearly completed. It may still be years 
before we see what we all look forward 
and final book on 


to—the’ great 


IXnossos.”’ 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus announce 
a new series entitled “The Shakespeare 
Classics,” in which will be reprinted, 
under the general editorship of Pro- 
fessor Gollanez, the romances, novels, 
and plays used by Shakespeare as the 
sources and originals of his 
works. The first six volumes will con- 
tain Lodge’s “Rosalynde,” the original 
of As You Like It, edited by W. W. 
Greg, M.A.; Greene’s “Dorastus and 
Fawnia,” the original of The Winter's 
Tale, by Professor P. G. 
Thomas; Play of King Lear 


direct 


edited 
“The 
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and his Three Daughters,” the old play 
on the subject of King Lear; Brooke's 
poem of “Romeus and Julietta,” the orig- 
inal of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Ju- 
liet; The Troublesome Reign of King 
John, the play re-written by Shake- 
speare as King John, and ‘The History 
of Hamlet,” together with other docu- 
ments illustrative of the source of 
Shakespeare’s play, and an introduc- 
tory study on the legend of Hamlet by 
Professor Gollancz. The Hamlet work 
is expected to fill two volumes. An- 
other volume to be included in the new 
series is a complete old-spelling Shake- 
speare, edited by Dr. Furnivall. 


The Cambridge University Press has 
published the tenth volume of the Cam- 
bridge Modern History, “The Restora- 
tion,” dealing with the history of Eu- 
rope after the fall of Napoleon. Among 
the contributions are “The Congresses, 
1815-22,” by Mr. W. Alison Phillips, 
who has another chapter on “Greece 
and the Balkan Peninsula’; “The Doc- 
trinaires,” by Lady Blennerhassett, 
who also writes on “The Papacy and 
the Catholic Church”; “Reaction and 
Revolution in France,” by Professor 
Emile Bourgeois, of the University of 
France; “Italy,” by Professor Carlo 
Segré, of the University of Rome; 
“Spain,” by Professor Rafael Altamira, 
of the University of Oviedo; “The 
Spanish Dominions in America,” by 
Mr. F. A. Kirkpatrick, who also has a 
chapter on “The Establishment of In- 
dependence in Spanish America’; “Bra- 
zil and Portugal,” by the Rev. George 
Edmundson; “The Germanic Federa- 
tion, 1815-40,” by Professor A. F. Pol- 
lard; and “Literature in Germany,” by 
Dr. J. G. Robertson, Professor of Ger- 
man Language and Literature in the 
University of London. The affairs of 
Russia and Poland are also dealt with, 
and chapters are included on the great 
literary movements in England and 
France, as well as in Germany. 





